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Just a Word 


This week we introduce to you Robert 
C. Macauley, who will address you on 
behalf of his own candidacy for president 
and bespeak also your good will on behalf 
of the Single Tax Party in general. In 
our columns you have already been ad- 
dressed by Governor Cox, representing the 
Democratic Party ; Mr. Watkins, the third 
candidate from Ohio, who believes that 
the passing of the eighteenth amendment 
has not destroyed the usefulness of the 
Prohibition Party, and Mr. Stedman, 
Socialist candidate for vice-president, who 
has already fulfilled one duty of a vice- 
president in acting as a substitute for his 
chief when the latter was unable to act 
on his own account. Between now and 
election we shall also give space to the 
messages of Senator Harding, the Republi- 
can nominee; and Mr. Christensen, 
candidate for president of the Farmer- 
Labor Party. 

It has been an old tradition of The 
Independent to assemble the party nomin- 
ees each four years to speak directly to 
our readers. We have not confined our 
invitations to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic standard bearers, but have gone into 
the highways and byways to bring to our 
symposium also the nominees of the third 
parties, whose very names are now often 
unfamiliar. Thus in 1896, in addition to 
an article by Mr. McKinley and another 
by Mr. Bryan, we had messages from the 
Populists, the National (Gold) Democrats, 
the Prohibitionists, the National Party 
and the Socialist Labor Party. Four years 
later we had messages from the Populists, 
Prohibitionists and Socialist Laborites and 
from two new groups also, the short lived 
Union Reform Party and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, now known as the Socialist 
but then as now captained by Mr. Debs. 
In 1904 the two Socialist parties; the 
Populists, now captained by Tom Watson; 
the Prohibitionists, whose nominee bore 
the inappropriate name of Swallow, and 
the National Liberty Party contributed 
to our pages. 

1908 was a good year for the man who 
likes plenty of variety from which to select. 
We had contributions from the Republican 
and Democratic Williams (Taft and 
Bryan); from the Socialist and Prohibi- 
tionist Eugenes (Debs and Chafin) ; from 
the Populist and Independent Thomasses 
(Watson and Hisgen), not to mention one 
August Gillhaus of the Socialist Laborites. 
In 1912 we printed messages from the 
Big Three—Woodrow Wilson the Demo- 
crat, President Taft, Republican, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Progressive—as well 
as from the leaders of three smaller parties, 
Debs the Socialist, Chafin the Prohibition- 
ist, and Reimer of Socialist Labor. In 
1916, the Progressive Party having fol- 
lowed the Populists into the mists of the 
past, only four parties remained. President 
Wilson and Justice Hughes crossed swords 
in our pages, Mr. J. Frank Hanly upheld 
the Prohibition cause, and Mr. Allan Ben- 
son defended Socialism. Apparently the 
era of small parties has returned once 
more, for this year you have not four but 
six Presidential nominees who have elected 
The Independent as a forum in which to 
plead the cause of their respective parties. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Dr. PEASE—Tobacco is more deadly 
than opium. 

GovERNoR Cox—My creed is “God Al- 
mighty first.” 

THE PRINCE OF WALES—I hate to say 
farewell to anyone. 

HERBERT Hoover—We should save every 
possible five cent piece. 

Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK—I certain- 
ly cannot keep house without tomatoes. 


JoHN BurrovucHs—lIf you can tickle a 
frog’s back in any way you can put a spell 
on him. 

Mme. CLEMENCEAU JACQUEMAIRE — 
American women do not use cosmetics and 
scarcely any powder. 

Sm G. Youneer—There never was bet- 
ter government anywhere than the county 
government of Scotland. 

Roy K. Moutton—I often wonder what 
war we are paying for when we buy a 
theater ticket or a glass of soda. 

Dr. CHARLES M, SHELDON—Selfishness 
is the best known sin in the world, and it 
does not improve on acquaintance. 


New Plays 


Jim Jam Jems, as might be expected, 
is a musical comedy of girls and gorgeous 
costumes. That’s all. (Cort Theater.) 


The Merchants of Venus. Interesting 
study of the utility or futility of marrying 
for money, by no means as foolish as the 
title. Excellent cast and star. (Punch and 
Judy Theater.) 


The Dawn of Ireland, a melodrama de- 
picting the sufferings of Erin of the pres- 
ent day. Unfortunately, the production 
would lack interest to even an ardent Sinn 
Feiner. (Lexington Theater.) 


The much heralded young violin virtuoso 
by the remarkable name of Mischa Violin, 
whose debut took place last week before 
a large audience, was a distinct disappoint- 
ment. He has ability, however, and he will 
grow older. (Carnegie Hall.) 


Three Live Ghosts—a cockney comedy 
with “Bert” of “The Better ’Ole” playing 
the lead of a returned Tommy “officially 
dead.” Clean cut, humorous entertainment 
that deserves to be ranked in the best six 
plays of the season. (Greenwich Village 
Theater.) 


The Treasure—David Pinski’s comedy 
of the Yiddish grave-digger whose neigh- 
bors thought he had found a fortune—is 
admirably presented under the direction 
of Emmanuel Reicher by the Theater 
Guild. But its four acts could well be 
cut to one to suit an American audience. 
(Garrick Theater.) 


The San Carlo Opera Company sticks to 
the old conventions of staging and acting 
in its presentation of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. Regina Vicarino combines sentiment 
with technique in singing the difficult role 
of “Lucia.” In Ponchinelli’s La Gioconda 
the universally popular “Dance of the 
Hours” attracted most applause. (Manhat- 
tan Opera House.) 
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Forty thousand birds would be 
needed to carry a day’s grist of messages 
from the Mimeograph. Five thousand 
well-printed copies of a letter, bulletin, 
form, diagram, or design is its habitual 
hourly output. It is the quickest and 
most direct means of speeding the idea from 
its author to the many who should receive 


it. The work is easily and privately done at negli- 
This inexpensive 





gible cost—without dirt or fuss. 
device is making important short cuts and saving 


remarkable sums of money for unnumbered thousands 
of the world’s most progressive institutions. Costs but 
little to install and operate. Let us show you how it will 
put wings to your ideas. A request will bring new booklet 
“E-10,.” A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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No One “Owns” Land 


A Message from the Candidate of the Single Tax Party 
By Robert C: Macauley 


AILURE of the old political 





parties, indeed their flat re- 

fusal, to deal adequately and 

justly in correcting our 
faulty taxation system, which makes 
possible appropriation by a special- 
privileged few of the production of 
the many, made the formation of 
the Single Tax party imperative. 

The Single Tax party, which was 
organized five years ago, and which 
now has organizations in twenty-six 
states of the Union, declares the 
remedy for existing taxation ills is 
embodied in its platform adopted at 
the National convention held in Chi- 
cago, July 10 to 14; and which is 
unique by reason of its brevity. 

This platform demands the collec- 
tion by government (all the people) 
of the rental value of land, and that 
all improvements, industry and enter- 
prize shall be exempt from taxation. 

Being convinced that only in this 
way can involuntary poverty and the 








charge of theft. An hundred million 
of people, calling themselves govern- 
ment, even under the guise of taxa- 
tion, have no greater right. 
Government, properly recognized 
and understood, is simply a corporate 
body in which each member of the 
organization has, or should have, 
equality of right. Each owes to the 
government only the value of the 
service received from such govern- 
ment, Investigation will prove that 
all government service is accurately 
and exactly reflected in the rental 
and selling value of land. 
Government service enhances the 
value of no other commodity save 
land. This fact is easily demonstrat- 
ed in the history of every frontier 
settlement. Before the formation of 
a stable government in these settle- 
ments, land was virtually without 
rental or sale value; and labor com- 
modities always commanded the high- 
est prices in such communities. With 








fear of poverty be abolished; the just 
division of the products of labor be 
had; equal opportunity be achieved; 
and industrial justice consummated, the Single Tax 


New York Glove 


- party calls upon all men and women, regardless of their 


former political affiliation, to join this movement for 
the emancipation of mankind. — 

The demand that the full ground rent be collected by 
the Government instead of by private individuals, as 
under the present system, is based on the principle of 
justice, No human effort did or could produce the land; 
and it is reverently submitted that Almighty God did 
not open a land office from which issued the first title. 
In addition, the ever increasing use value of the land 
arises entirely from the activity, industry and enter- 
prize of the community and not from any effort or 
skill exerted by the title holder. 

The insistence on the abolition of all fines on pro- 
duction—now known under the 
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._ the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment, exactly the reverse was true. 

Plainly stated the Single Tax party 
insists that service alone furnishes the only just basis 
for compensation; and that healthy industry shall not 
be fined for producing wealth, as under the present 
archaic and unscientific system. 

We long have applied the principle of fining malefac- 
tors. Experience has taught us that such fining had the 
desired effect of reducing the number of violators of 
the law. We apply the same principle to production, 
but expect it, however, to bring about a diametrically 
opposite result. 

A man produces more than he consumes and gives 
expression to that surplus, let us say, in the form of a 
home for his family. Immediately he is visited by the 
real estate assessor, charged with making an improve- 
ment, and heavily fined (now called taxed) not only 
once but every succeeding year 





term of taxes—is predicated on ~~ 
the application of the principle 
of common honesty. 

As individuals, none has the 
right to take even a fraction of 
another’s production without 


) his message to the 
laying himself open to the ugly 


This article is the fourth of the series in 
which each candidate for President of the 
United States presents in the Independent 


so long as the house lasts. It 
would seem, therefore, that our 
present laws regard the build- 
ing of a home a more serious 
offense than that of the or- 
dinary malefactor—for it fines 


American people 
him but once. 
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Under prevalent rates of taxation, the man’s house, 
which he produced, either actually or thru the exchange 
of service with him who did, has virtually been confis- 
cated in a period approximating thirty-five years, for 
during that time he has been compelled, in the form 
of what we call taxes, but in reality fines, to pay a sum 
totaling in excess of the entire value of his home. 

How is it, however, in the case of the land, particu- 
larly in the large cities? 

Here due to increased population and thereby of com- 
petition, the use of the land has greatly increased in 
value; with the result that large fortunes have been 
amassed by the title holders thereof, who never ex- 
pended an ounce of effort in the creating of these land 
values; but which our present unjust laws enable them 
to appropriate. 

The title holder has done nothing, but has received 
something. The tragic part of all this is, that the com- 
munity which created the values has gotten nothing for 
the something it produced; for wealth and value do not 
come into existence only as a result of industry and 








| An Empty House 
By Victor Starbuck 


This place was home: and here were hearts made glad 
With simple things, bread, laughter, wind and sun, 
Red dawn, gray dusk, and rest when day was done. 
(O House, have you forgot the dreams they had?) 
Around it was a whisper of the leaves, 

The smoke curled skyward in the evening air, 

And there were children’s feet upon the stair, 

And twittering swallows wheeled about the eaves, 
But now no footfall crosses any room: 

No finger lifts the latch. The hearth is cold 

And black with ash. Nor thru the deepening gloom 
Does any window cast its bar of gold. 

O House of Dreams, will you remember yet 

The hearts that loved you, when all else forget? 
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hard work. When, therefore, someone gets something 
for nothing, it must necessarily be at the expense of 
someone else, who gets nothing for something. The in- 
dividuals making up the community pay their share of 
this virtual confiscation, in proportion to their con- 
sumption; for all present taxes and other charges are 
added to the price of the commodities they are com- 
pelled to use. 

The Single Tax party, however, has no quarrel con- 
cerning the inequalities of wealth possessed by the in- 
dividual; for it recognizes that nature not only created 
some more capable than others, but, what is probably 
of still greater importance. it made some more indus- 
trious than their fellows. The Single Tax party does, 
however, insist that service must be the only recog- 
nized measure of compensation. It demands that those 
who render no service shall receive no compensation. 

When laws embodying this principle are enacted no 
odium will attach, even to a billionaire; for under such 
a system he must have proven himself one of the best 
of citizens, for the reason that to be possessed of it he 
must have rendered the most service. 

The present taxation system permits not only the ap- 
propriation of wealth by persons who rendered no 
service in its production, but it makes profitable the 
holding out of use, more than 80 per cent of our land 
for purely speculative purposes, thereby depriving man 
of his natural opportunity to employ himself. 

Control of man’s opportunity to work, for he must 
work to live, makes possible his exploitation by the 
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beneficiaries of the system of private ownership of the 
earth; for man of necessity must get from the earth 
everything required for his continued existence. 

The power to exploit men in the mill, factory or in 
mercantile life is made possible only thru his being 
first exploited on the land or driven off it by the simple 
process of demanding in the form of ground rent too 
large a part of his production for the mere permission 
to work; for that is all that is received in exchange for 
the rent of bare land. 

It will therefore be seen that the present system of 
private ownership of land is the real regulator of 
wages, for in norma] times it can be and often has been 
used to artificially regulate the demand for workers. 
It requires no argument to convince everyone of the ef- 
fect artificial control of the supply and demand of work- 
ers would have on the scale of wages. 

Watering of stocks has long been recognized as an 
iniquitous system by which dishonest manipulators re- 
ceive return on imaginary investment. But does not the 
present system of private ownership of ground rent 
constitute a like offense against justice, ethics and 
morals? 

The land was given by nature to all mankind to pro- 
vide for its continued existence, and did not cost the 
expenditure of a single moment of human labor. The 
ever increasing value of its use, as has already been 
pointed out, arises not from any effort or service on 
the part of the title holder, but is purely a community 
created value. Surely it would seem unreasonable, 
therefore, that its own production should not be made 
an instrumentality for taking a larger and ever in- 
creasing proportion of this community created wealth. 
Yet the steadily increasing capitalization of the rent of 
land makes this possible. 

There is just so much land. Man can neither add to 
nor subtract from this amount. No matter what he may 
do, the earth still remains. It cannot be destroyed; 
neither does it wear out as do the products of man’s 
labor. 

Can it not be seen clearly that with the amount of 
land the same and the increased value of its use created 
by the community that its appraised value—in the 
United States estimated to be $150,000,000,000—repre- 
sents the amount of “water” on which the people of the 
nation must pay “adequate” return to a few bene- 
ficiaries of the present system of private ownership of 
the land? 

And, is it not readily seen that figured at a rate of 
six per cent return this enormous so-called investment 
constitutes an overhead charge of $9,000,000,000 an- 
nually, which must come out of the production of the 
people of the nation ‘in exchange for the mere oppor- 
tunity to work and produce? 

As has already been indicated, the capitalization of 
land rent is being increased daily. Should the same 
percentage of increase obtain during the next fifty 
years as for the last half century, the amount of un- 
earned wealth, now collected by less than five per cent 
of the population will be in the neighborhood of $20,- 
000,000,000 annually. A formidable tribute for the citi- 
zens of Free America to pay in exchange for mere per- 
mission to live in and work on the soil of their own 
country. 

As to the methods by which this alleged right to pri- 
vate ownership of the earth was acquired in the begin- 
ning and later sold to others, the least said the better, 
for the reason that any investigation into the methods 
employed would show them to have been either force 
or chicanery. 

Probably the best 


illustration of the injustice 


of the present system of pri- [Continued on page 100 
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The New Spirit in the Old World 


A Message to the American People 
By Ernest P. Bicknell 


Deputy Commissioner for Europe of the American Red Cross 


AKEN as a whole, Europe has made marked 

progress toward recovery from. the effects of 

the war in the twenty-two months since the 

armistice. There have been periods of depres- 
sion in every country, during which the gravest fears 
for the future were entertained, and in which little 
progress was made. A new spirit has taken hold of 
the western nations during comparatively recent 
months and, barring a serious setback in the immedi- 
ate future, their progress toward complete rehabilita- 
tion from this time forward should be rapid. 

The future of the nations of Eastern Europe is 
more difficult to forecast. No one can tell what is going 
to happen to Russia. Few persons know what is hap- 
pening in Russia at the present time. The future of 
the countries bordering Russia is inevitably linked to 
a degree with the future of that unfortunate nation. 

The bright spot in Western Europe is Belgium and 
in Eastern Europe Czecho-Slovakia. The darkest spot 
in all of Europe, with the possible exception of Russia, 
is Austria. Not only has Austria failed to make 
progress since the armistice, but there seems no possi- 
bility of progress in the future for Austria without 
radical alteration of the conditions of peace imposed 
upon her. 

Europe has come to realize that complete rehabilita- 
tion for the continent is impossible unless Germany 
is returned to health. Soon it must realize that the 
same thing is true of both Austria and Russia. No 
one set of nations can prosper at the expense of the 
others. 

All of the nations of Europe are suffering from 
shortages of man-power, due to their losses in killed 
and wounded in the war. There is only one way in 
which these shortages can be overcome and that is 
by a better utilization of the labor that is available 
thru the adoption of labor saving devices. Hand labor 
was cheap before the war, particularly in the Latin 
and Slavic countries, but under post-war conditions 
labor is dear. Many of the tasks that are still being 
done by hand could be done less expensively by machine. 








The demoralizing 
effects of army life 
have made it diffi- 
cult for the workers 
who returned from 
the war to settle 
down in their old 
jobs. This, coupled 
with the feeling of 
disappointment over 
the incomplete real- 
ization of the things 
they hoped the war 
would give, has re- 
sulted in a marked 
decrease in the effi- 
ciency of labor. 
In time this unrest 
will disappear; it is 
diminishing already. 
When it has van- Gjiawébwing 
ished completely one Ernest P. Bicknell is deputy commis- 
of the greatest ob- eons om, oe ghee yo 

j ationa e ross. urin e ias 
ssn Ant bo hb three and a half years he ive had ad- 
: : ministrative supervision of all Red 
tion will have been Cross activities in Europe and has 
removed. been in every country except Monte- 

The diminished mesro, Albania and Norway. He 
fficien of labor ‘2% also a member of the Commission 
emiciency sent by the United States Government 
and the consequent to assist Americans to get home from 
reduction in the out- European war zones. Mr. Bicknell has 
put of raw materials but recenily returned to the United 
and manufactured States 
products, led a great many intelligent men in Great 
Britain to doubt whether full recovery from the effects 
of the war was’ possible for Great Britain. There con- 
tinues to be talk of strikes and other industrial] dis- 
turbances in Great Britain, but the whole atmosphere 
has changed during the last few months and all but 
the most pessimistic now feel that Great Britain will 
sooner or later be able to get [Continued on page 102 
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The little Polish child of Vilna, at the left, looks considerably happier than the undernourished kinder- 
garten students of Germany shown above. In Poland, the Hoover Mission is a American ‘con- 
densed milk, cocoa, rice and other nourishing foods for 1,200,000 boys and 5. 15.000 of who : 
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From these steps at the “Barbican” or “water front” at Plymouth, England, the Pilgrims set sail for the New 
World. The dock has been lengthened in recent years, however, so that when you look at this picture you must 
cut off about three-quarters of it to imagine the place as it was 300 years ago 


The Old World’s Homage 
to the Pilgrims 


By Hamilton Holt 


Last week the editor of the Independent described his visit to Old Jordans in Bucking- 
hamshire, England, where he examined the barn which is supposed to have been made 


out of the timbers of the “Mayflower.” 
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This week he gives some of his impressions of the 


recent “Mayflower” celebrations in Holland and in England, which he attended as a repre- 
sentative of the American “Mayflower” Council. 














The memorial tablet to John Robinson, 
pastor of the Pilgrims, which was pre- 
sented to Leyden, Holland, where the 
Pilgrim Fathers lived eleven years after 
leaving England, by the National Council 
of Congregational Churches in America 
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T was nat- 

ural that 

the Pilgrim 

celebrations 
this year should 
begin in Hol- 
land. For it was 
from “the Low 
Countries where 
was freedom of 
religion for all 
men” that the 
Pilgrims first 
set sail for 
America. H ol- 
land had made 
great prepara- 
tions for her cel- 
ebrations. They 
began Sunday, 
August 29, with 
religious ser- 
vices thruout 
the Kingdom 
and continued 


without interruption during the five succeeding days. 

Queen Wilhelmina had invited all the American and 
English Pilgrims to a garden party on the 28th. But as 
my two daughters and I were attending the conference 
of the World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship Thru the Churches, at St. Beatenberg, 
Switzerland, where for the first time in history repre- 
sentatives of all denominations of Christendom, except 
the Roman Catholic Church, were meeting in friendly 
conference, we could not accept Her Majesty’s invita- 
tion, and in fact did not arrive in Holland until late 
Sunday night. 

Our trip from Switzerland thru France and Belgium 
was a nightmare. Traveling in Europe these days is 
anything but unalloyed bliss. But when we crossed the 
border into Holland our troubles ended. Instead of 
dilapidated, overcrowded, dirty trains bumping and 
jerking over run-down roadbeds, we found spacious, 
clean, and well-painted carriages with plenty of room 
for everybody. The Dutch, as everybody knows, are a 
hospitable people, and the hundred pilgrims from 
America and England were not permitted to go to 
hotels, but were taken into the homes of the people— 
always the best and pleasantest way to live in a foreign 
country. Our host, Mr. Tyo H. van Eeghen, a member 
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of the executive committee of the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
Commission of Holland, met us at the-Haarlem station 
and took us out by motor to his charming country es- 
tate on the outskirts of the city. You can well imagine 
what a joy it was after an unspeakable day and evening 
in the crowded Wagon-Lits to find Mrs. van Eeghen 
waiting up to receive us and a pretty table set with 
eatables and drinkables, the teapot boiling, and the 
odor of ham, Dutch cheese, and buttered toast whetting 
the appetite. 

Holland is not a country of “magnificent expanses,” 
and Haarlem was within easy auto distance of Leyden, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, and Rotterdam, where the 
principal festivities were to take place. So the next 
morning we all motored to Leyden, which three cen- 
turies ago Bradford called “a fair and beautiful city 
and of a sweet situation.” I had not been in Holland 
since I visited the Second Hague Conference in 1907. I 
was delighted to find that the flat country was as beau- 
tiful to me as ever with its unfenced green meadows, 
little white farmhouses with red roofs, giant stately 
windmills, and innumerable sailboats in the innumera- 
able canals, which in the distance looked as tho they 
were crawling on land. It was fine to see again the 
sturdy citizens going about their business, the laugh- 
ing peasants in their fancy lace caps and wooden shoes, 
and the dogs tugging at the big carts along the road- 
sides. 

Arriving at Leyden we registered at the conference 
hall, and found that already some forty American and 
sixty British Pilgrims had signed the book before us. 

The first thing we did was to walk down a heavily 
shaded street by the side of a large canal to the ancient 
University of Leyden. The faculty in their caps and 
gowns were already in the front seats and the rector, 
or president, sat like a judge in court on a high bench 
overlooking the congregation. We listened to speeches 
galore, beginning with the rector’s address of welcome 
in Latin. America on this occasion was represented by 
Mr. W. B. H. Dowse, who was introduced as “the Deputy 
Governor” of Massachusetts. Mr. Dowse made a very 
telling little speech, in which he informed the good 
people of Holland and England of the forthcoming cele- 
brations in Massachusetts this autumn. When he re- 
ferred to the fact that one of the American delegates 
present, the Rev. Samuel W. Eliot, was the son of Amer- 
ica’s “foremost citizen,” ex-President Eliot of Harvard, 
there was universal applause. But when Mr. Dowse add- 
ed that one of our greatest Americans was to give the 
principal address at the American Plymouth celebra- 
tion, and mentioned the name of Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge as the speaker, there was not even the faintest 
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handclap. At the conclusion of the exercizes the faculty 
departed, being led by two beadle-like university of- 
ficials with enormous silver chains around their necks 
and carrying great maces in their hands. 

After luncheon we attended the first session of the 
celebration in the Town Hall and then walked about 
town to see where John Robinson, the pastor of the 
Pilgrims, lived during his stay in Holland. We saw his 
home, built about a pretty courtyard, and we visited 
the church where he preached and read the memorial 
tablet presented in 1891 by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches in America and herewith re- 
produced. 

In the evening we drove out. into the open country 
for half an hour to an old castle, situated on a pretty 
lake, which has recently been converted into a country 
club. There we were given a sumptuous banquet which it 
seemed almost a sin to eat after we had just come from 
hungry France and starving Germany. After ‘the usual 
toasts to the Queen of Holland, the King of England 
and the President of the United States, we motored 


‘back to town where the Burgomaster of Leyden was to 


give a reception at the Staathuis. 

As we reached the city the pretty chimes were ring- 
ing for a quarter of an hour in honor of the Pilgrims. 
The entire city was lighted and bedecked with flags and 
bunting. It seemed as tho the whole populace had come 
out to line the streets thru which the guests proceeded 
to the Staathuis. My host told me that many of the 
people actually thought the foreign delegates were real 
Pilgrims and they expected to see us dressed in round 
hats and the same somber costumes that were 
worn by our ancestors as they [Continued on page 104 
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In the hall in Ply- 

mouth, shown above, 

the Pilgrims met to 

weep, pray and say 
farewell 


International 


The celebration of the 
sailing of the Pilgrime 
held at Leyden, Hol- 
land, was religious in 
tone, that held at Ply- 
mouth, England, politi- 
cal. Among the celebri- 
ties present at the latter 
were the Lord Chief 
Justice of England and 
Lady Astor (shown in 
the foreground at the 
right). The American 
guests may be seen 
about half way up the 
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Wanted: 


a House 


Some Practical Advice That Will Help You Meet the Problems of Our Housing Shortage 
By Austin C. Lescarboura 


HAT there is a serious housing shortage today, 

not only in the United States but thruout the 

civilized world, is a generally known fact. For 

months back our newspapers have reiterated 
over and over again the story of little or no building 
activities and the scarcity of dwellings; we have heard 
of fabulous bonuses being offered by persons seeking 
livable quarters in our cities; the “To Let” sign has 
become a thing of the past; and the ever-increasing 
independence of the landlords reflects the operation 
of that inexorable law of supply and demand, now ap- 
plied to housing facilities with a vengeance. The scarc- 
ity of dwellings in our cities is responsible for in- 
crease in disease and crime which invariably follow 
lowered housing standards. Factories, which have been 
expanded toa meet the requirements of business, now 
find it impossible to house their increased working 
forces. So serious is this situation as a whole that the 
Federal, State, and municipal governments are hard at 
work on the problem of ameliorating the unsatisfac- 
tory and even dangerous conditions which we are facing 
at this moment. 

Meanwhile everyone must solve his own housing 
problem. 

There are two courses open: renting and purchasing. 
Under former conditions it was relatively simple to 
rent apartments or houses at almost any time; but with 
the scarcity of buildings and the unduly high prices 
now possible in the face of such heavy demands for 
homes, it is becoming increasingly difficult to rent suit- 
able premises. The codperatively owned apartment 
house plan is flourishing as never before. 

So one’s thoughts soon turn to buying a home, and 
again one encounters alarming conditions. Houses 


which formerly sold for less than five thousand dollars 
now command a tidy eight thousand dollars and more. 
One writes in haste to the real estate agent who adver- 
tises “a modest little cottage for sale, suitable for a 
young business man,” only to learn that said modest 
little cottage is selling for the modest sum of eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

But that is not all. Formerly it was quite the thing 
to pay only a small sum down on a house, paying off the 
mortgage on the balance at so much per month. Today 
a small sum down is no longer .accepted; so brisk is 
the business of selling houses that one is usually con- 
fronted with the demand for half the sale price as first 
payment, or, as a very special concession, perhaps one- 
third. ‘ 

Well, then, the next thing to do is to build a house. 
Here again one is doomed to a severe shock, for build- 
ing prices are almost prohibitive. In fact, about the 
only building that is going on in New York City just 
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Houses which formerly sold for less than five thousand dollars 
dy eight thousand dollars and more 


Built in 1853 as the stable on a large estate at the upper end 
of Manhattan Island, New York City, this building was re- 
modeled two years ago into a comfortable home 


now are a small number of apartments, a formidable 
assembly of large theaters, and a still larger array of 
all kinds of garages. The returns from apartment 
houses, even at the greatly increased rentals, are said 
to be insufficient to interest the investment of capital in 
houses costing three times what they would have cost 
but a few years ago. But theater and garage returns 
do warrant the building of such structures irrespective 
of costs. 

Why are building costs high? In considering this 
subject it is wise to recollect that the raw materials in 
the mines, forest and the clay banks amount to about 
15 per cent of the total cost and that the remaining 
85 per cent consists of labor used in mining, quarrying 
or felling the raw materials, transporting them to the 
factories, transferring them to centers of distribution 
and ultimately incorporating them into the completed 
structure. 

In normal times the ranks of labor are increased by 
the youth of the country, but this has never been suf- 
ficient; consequently, immigration was resorted to. Im- 
migration, which has just begun-again, stopped com- 
pletely about the middle of 1914. . 

This labor shortage is reflected in all lines of busi- 
ness thruout the country. The cost of labor per hour in 
building work has practically been doubled and has a 
tendency to increase. 
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provement, modern appliance and comfort. 
_ In order to escape the high lumber prices, 
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most expensive type of dwelling. By refer- 
ence to the chart, which shows a graphic 
comparison of the cost of one- and two-story 
dwellings of similar size, it will be seen that 
in the “bungalow” about two-thirds of the 
cost is applied to the actual living space as 
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compared with three-quarters in the case of 
the two-story house. 
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The city of St. Louis has done much in 
the way of studying the problem of relieving 
the housing shortage. The City Plan Commis- 
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sion of that progressive city, to whom the 
author is indebted for part of the general 
information contained in this discussion, has 
suggested a number of ingenious ideas for 
reducing the cost of construction which are 
well worth consideration thruout the coun- 








Strange as it may seem, in analyzing the cost of dwellings, it will be 
found that the so-called bungalow is probably the most expensive type 


of any of them. 


Normally. building constructioz. in this country 
amounted to about three billion dollars per annum. 
From the middle of 1914 until 1917 building decreased 
in volume, due to the uncertainty of war conditions. In 
1917-18—a period of two years—building practically 
ceased because we were in the war. Now everyone is 
trying to make up for lost time and it will take years 
before we are again on a normal basis. Materials are 
hard to obtain because of shortage of labor and a short- 
age of transportation facilities. This is the situation 
briefly stated. An analysis of the conditions demon- 
strates that building is apt to increase before a de- 
cline sets in, but the decline, when it comes, will be 
gradual and when conditions become normal, prices 
will be little, if any, lower than they are today. 

All of which means that if prices are high there is 
no help for it. Nothing is gained by waiting. If one 
decides to build a house, one must be prepared to pay 
the prices being exacted for materials and labor. True, 
things were more favorable even a year ago; but why 


lament over what is past and beyond ad- 
justment? 


try. In the first place, assuming that the 
prospectice builder considers his require- 
ments to be a five-story house, either a 
“bungalow” or a two-story building, togeth- 
er with a suitable lot with street improvements, he must 
be prepared for a cost at least from $7,000 to $8,000, 
upon which any usual financing plan will require a 
monthly payment of approximately 1 per cent in ad- 
dition to the original cash payment. It is obvious that 
many persons who ordinarily might have considered 
such a type of house must now attempt to find some 
other form of dwelling at less cost or otherwise sacri- 
fice in other ways to increase their payments. The fol- 
lowing methods may be considered for reducing the 
cost of dwelling: 

Arrange houses in groups so as not to require as 
much original lot cost or as large a cost for outside im- 
provements, including plumbing connections. In the 
five-room: house these two items now amount to from 
$1,300 to $1,500 or from 15 to 18 per cent of the total 
cost. Deep rear yards are very often little used and a 
proper group plan will prove ample, light and airy 
and at the same time reduce the lot cost from 30 
to 50 per cent, a saving of [Continued on paye 108 





The high cost of labor has brought the 
ready-cut house to the front as never be- 
fore. Made in a factory with all parts 
cut by machinery so as to reduce manual 
work, and shipped to the building site 
in many pieces that fit together without 
extra sawing and fitting, the ready-cut 
house should show a saving of quite a 
neat sum over the usual hand-built 
house. There is a general misconception 
about ready-cut houses to the effect that 
these dwellings are of a portable nature, 
and more like a garage or bath-house 
than anything else. This idea is all 
wrong; ready-cut houses come in all 
sizes and styles, ranging from the mod- 














est one-room hut to the palatial twelve- 
room home with every conceivable im- 








Second-hand lumber and other building material is on sale at Camp Merritt, 
: New Jersey, where the buildings are being dismantled. 
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The Next Congress 


Shall We Elect Republicans or Democrats? 





Vote for Liberals, Not Labels 


By Norman Hapgood 


the columns of The Independent about the issues and 

the candidates for President and Vice-President, but 
we have not crossed swords on the House and Senate. The 
attitude of the candidates toward Congress has its bearing 
on the subject. Cox has gotten on extremely well with the 
Ohio legislature, as the record of laws championed by him 
shows, but, although he is good at team play, he is captain, 
and he has announced that if he is elected President he 
will act as President. Harding, on the other hand, is almost 
engagingly frank in his repudiation of any claim to a soul 
of his own. A friend of mine asked him this question: 
“You say, Senator, that if you are elected President you 
will be guided largely by the Senate. Have you any indi- 
viduals in mind?” The Senator’s answer was priceless: 
“Well,” he said, “Senator Lodge is a good man. So is Sen- 
ator Penrose. So is Senator Smoot.” 


1): Williams and I have had a pleasant scrimmage in 


OX has not only asserted and proved by his record that 
he will show a.certain individuality, but he has publicly 
announced, in spite of Hoover’s support of Harding, that 
if elected he plans to offer Hoover a place in his Cabinet, 
thus indicating an ability to get away from the most nar- 
row partizanship and also to be free from resentment. 
Harding will assuredly not have any ideas of his own. 
Do you remember these lines from Ruddygore? 
My boy you may take it from me, 
That of all the afflictions accurst 
With which a man’s saddled 
And hampered and addled 
A diffident nature’s the worst. 

Mr. Taft failed in the Presidency for lack of decision, 
und Mr. Harding, if elected, will make Taft look like a 
great leader. ; 

And speaking of Mr. Taft, he has an article in the 
October number of the Yale Review in which he blames 
President Wilson for putting Justices Brandeis and Clarke 
on the Supreme Court, and thinks it will be a grand thing 
to have Mr. Harding choose the four men who will presum- 
ably be appointed to that court during the next four years. 
There you have an excellent illustration. Wilson thought 
for himself and appointed Brandeis. Penrose will think 
for Harding and I shudder to conceive what the Supreme 
Court will be like when 1924 arrives, if next month there 
is a Harding-Penrose victory. 

Such being the situation, the wise thing for the voter to 
do is to support the most liberal candidates he can for 
the House and Senate, not being too much bound by party 
ties. Both in domestic matters and in foreign relations the 
safest effort, in this period of fatigue and stupidity, is to 
keep alive some liberalism and free intelligence. As the 
Democratic party has been so much influenced by Wilson, 
and as the Republican party has been captured by its most 
reactionary elements, the chances are that a Democratic 
nominee will be more liberal than a Republican nominee, 
but this rule will not hold in all cases. If William Kent 
had not been beaten by his reactionary opponent in the 
Republican primaries of California he would have been an 
ideal candidate for liberals to support. In Wisconsin the 


Republican candidate for the Senate, Lenroot, is an ad- 
mirable man, but it happens that in the same state the 
Democrats have put up just the right type of man in Dr. 
Reinsch, who has the advantage of being more enlightened 
about the League of Nations than Mr. Lenroot is. A 
demagogic opponent of the League has been nominated for 
Senator by the Democrats of Georgia, and he will join the 
Republican bitter-enders at Washington. Among the nar- 
rowest opponents of the League has been Moses of New 
Hampshire, who is now running for re-election against Ray 
Stevens. Stevens has a splendid record in his state, in Con- 
gress, and on the Shipping Board, and it would indeed be 
ea pity if that brilliant and honorable young statesman 
should not be chosen in preference to his opponent. 
Brandegee of Connecticut is a reactionary of the deepest 
dye. No liberal could vote for him. He has becn as bitter 
against Mr. Taft on the League issue as he has against the 
President. He said of Mr. Taft a year ago: “I never pay 
any attention to the froth he emits.” Wadsworth of New 
York is popular and attractive, but I cannot remember 
that he ever voted against the wishes of Boss Barnes in 
New York or against the Senate gang since he has been 
in Washington. Of the Big Three, chiefs of the Senate 
oligarchy, Smoot is the only one who can be beaten of the 
two who come up for re-election. He is not the person to 
be in public life in the twentieth century. Of him might be 
said what some women are saying of his New York com- 
panion, “Wadsworth’s place is in the home.” Penrose also 
is up, but unhappily his re-election is a certainty. 

If in almost any campaign independent voters should 
give their strength to able and honest liberals, regardless 
of their party labels, it is a still sounder principle in the 
election in front of us. Actual party questions, properly so 
called, will be few: the reimposition of a higher tariff is 
perhaps the only one. Most questions will be decided on 
knowledge, honesty, and the presence or absence of liberai 
sympathies. The Senate today would be a tie if Newberry’s 
seat, called tainted by the courts, were held by Newberry’s 
Democratic opponent. It is possible for Cox to be elected 
with a Republican Senate or for Harding to be elected with 
a Democratic Senate. The safe and wise thing to do is to 
elect the man whose view of our foreign opportunities is 
generous and whose view of domestic questions is modern. 
Watson and Reed are essentially in the same party as 
Brandegee and Penrose. Whether for the House or the 
Senate those people should be put out of business, all the 
more because if Harding is elected he will take the color 
cf the majority. He is more comfortable as a standpatter, 
but he will be a rubber-stamp of the prevailing spirit, what- 
ever it is. You can get his full official record by sending 
ten cents to the Searchlight Company, Woodward Building, 
Washington. The exhaustive analysis ends up: “The 
Senate today stands at the lowest ebb of statesmanship 
ever known . .. Harding stands at the very bottom of the 
list.” With that man as a possibility for the Presidency the 
intelligent voter will be doubly anxious to put into the 
House and Senate men of courage and wisdom, above all 
men who stand boldly for world cooperation against war, 
es already being practised by over thirty nations, with 
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the total, including the applicants, being over forty. In 
1915 Col. Roosevelt wrote: 


The nations should agree on certain rights which should not 
be questioned, such as territorial integrity. . All should 
guarantee each of their members in the possession of these rights. 

They should furthermore agree not only to abide, each 
of them, by the decision of the court, but all of them to unite 
with their military forces to enforce the decree of the court 
as against any recalcitrant member. 


Vote, above all things, for the men who will endorse that 


statement: vote against the narrow-minded and obstruc- 
tive, in favor of those who believe now what was recom- 
mended by Roosevelt, Taft, Hoovar, Root, Wickersham, 
Lowell, and Strauss before the eddies of partizan politics 
deflected some of them from their proper course. 


Have Done with Waste and 
Indecision 


By Talcott Williams 


E League issue divides the campaign for the Presi- 
dency. Governor Cox refuses to say whac he will do 


when he faces, as Wilson has, the inability to get a 
two-thirds majority in the Senate. Senator Harding will 
not define his international “agreement” with a court in- 
stead of a council as its center. Still, there is here a 
definite issue. 

In the fight over Congress, there is none. Maine was car- 
ried against the League by the woman vote. As a Repub- 
lican canvasser said to me: “You see the women are timid- 
like and they don’t think their first vote is the right time 
to experiment. So they just votes the family ticket or stays 
«t home.” In Maine, the Republican women did one thing 
and the Democratic the other. In New Hampshire, Senator 
Moses won the Republican primary, with Repud:ican votes 
enough against him to beat him at the polls. In Georgia, 
Hoke Smith was attacked because he was lukewarm on the 
League and a rank Populist. Thomas E. Watson, far more 
opposed to the League, goes to the Senate in his place. 
Massachusetts Republicans manage to support the League 
and Lodge. Illinois is in doubt from a factious split in the 
Republican party. In New York, an independent vote and 
a woman vote will be cast against Senator Wadsworth, 
though the Democratic candidate, Lieut. Gov. Harry 
Walker is weak. 

No one issue divides in all the States on Congress. No 
real economic issue divides the two parties. On sugar, rice, 
tobacco, citrus fruits, cotton goods, the metals, Southern 
and Northern Democrats are for a high tariff. Currency 
and banking no longer are on party lines. “Winning” the 
Senate and House does little more than decide the organ- 
ization and committee chairmanships. In the present 
Senate, both parties split on the League. It could have 
heen ratified, if President Wilson had not preferred a futile 
appeal to the country. 

The open current sets towards a Republican majority. 
This is true now. In five weeks, any change may come. In 
1884, the Presidency and House were lost by the Repub- 
lican party in the last week of the campaign because of 
cne speech. A Republican majority in the Senate and House 
and for the Presidency seems—I do not say is—likely be- 
cause the world of business, manufacturing, indtstry, bank- 
ing and farming has lost confidence in Democratic leader- 
ship, legislation and administration. Do you meet any 
sanguine Democrats? I do not. But it was also a Repub- 
lican journalist from Chicago, enjoying a lucid interval in 
New York, who said: “When I think over Cox, I feel I 
must hurry up and vote for Harding. Then I read one of 
Harding’s speeches and I say: ‘isn’t there something to be 
said for Cox?’” ° 

The Democrats start with 31 Ser, ors in the South, a 
third of the Senate and 133 Representatives no Repub- 
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lican can defeat, because the negro is deprived both of his 
vote and of the education that would make him intelligent. 
In 1912, 714, ’16, the Democrats added enough votes in the 
North to control Congress. In 1918, the Republicans, aided 
by President Wilson’s foolish letter, gained two majority in 
the Senate and 50 plurality or 47 majority over all in the 
House. Can they keep it? When the solid cure of the 
American people grows anxious over business it turns to 
the Republican party. 

The Democratic party, while in control, 111-19, un- 
doubtedly gained by enacting the Federal Reserve Banking 
Act—tho this was the work of both parties—the Federal 
Warm Loan Bank and Board, the Bureau of Markets, Farm 
Management, the Cotton Futures, Grain Grading and 
Warehouse Acts and the Federal Trade Commission. Both 
parties agreed in giving the President the largest powers 
he has ever had in war and the creation of great Federal 
corporations for shipping, the issue of securities and many 
objects came with this. 

These acts were generally approved, but their adminis- 
tration has bred widespread distrust. 

The Federal Reserve Banking system has brought a 
perilous expansion of the currency, heavy interest rates 
and large banking profits. The farm loan system has led 
to a dangerous inflation of credits. The array of farm legis- 
lation has not borne fruit. The Federal Trade Commission 
has been well-meaning but ineffective and has created great 
irritation because its personnel has stirred things up and 
accomplished little the public sees and adjusted much not 
generally known. 


HE business world is alarmed partly owing to war re- 
= sults, but also because the Democratic party has tried to 
make Uncle Sam a sort of Universal Manager, tho its 
leaders are always talking of a government of limited 
powers. This policy has brought the errors and mismar 
agement of this vast economic legislation on many subjects 
and in many fields to the doors of every business, big and 
little. The parcel post has swamped our mails The enor- 
mous operations of the Government in the war have 
brought blunders close to all ‘men. “Priority orders” on 
freight, recklessly used by young army and navy officers 
at the opening of the war, deranged our freight transpor- 
tation. You really had to see the thing at first hand to 
realize how an ignorant young West Pointer could tear up 
a freight yard in an hour or two and put business back, his 
own included, for days. You were appalled, if you saw the 
contradictory “priority,” “rush” and “special” orders from 
the War and Navy Departments and Bureaus deranging 
the operation of a great manufacturing business stagger- 
ing along with every machine running on three shifts a 
day. New men, new products, new orders and all hindered 
end halted by graduates, young and old, of Annapolis and 
West Point meddling with a mechanism of which they knew 
nothing. The Government railroad management had ideas, 
doubtless right in purpose but futile in result, of treat- 
ing every one alike by “centers of car distribution,” rolling 
up car-mileage, which costs, and reducing ton-miles, which 
pay. In the zeal to get men, wages were raised to exorbi- 
tant figures in new plants, like Hog Island, and government 
work elsewhere held back by dislocating establishments 
meeting contracts. Some marine insurance cases have very 
unpleasant records of wooden rivets and no rivets at all 
in vessels built at yards that were “beating the world’s 
record” instead of building safe ships. Recent freight rates 
cf the Government Shipping Board were $20 a ton, New 
Orleans to Havana, a day’s run, $14 a ton to Buenos Ayres 
and $10 to $12 a ton across the Atlantic Ocean. 

’ When the army was across and functioning as a military 
machine, the work done was amazing. The three phases, 
(1) the reconstruction of Brest and Bordeaux and a new 
railroad system, (2) the transport and feeding, (3) the 


These 
Workers 
Seized the 


Factories 


in Italy 


Wide World 

The Fiat automobile 
works, at Turin, were 
one of the largest of 
the 600 factories in 
Italy where the work- 
men took over con- 
trol of the factories 
and “locked out” the 
owners. After a month 
of this inverted strike 
the workmen found 
that they needed the 
managers back, so a 
compromize was 
effected and _ higher 
wages promised to the 
men. At the Fiat plant 
it is planned to organ- 
ize a codperative com- 
pany so that the work- 
men may have a per- 
manent share in the 

management 


International 


These women employees- at the 

Metal Works in Milan stand ready 

to fight for their soviet at the bar- 

ricaded entrance to the factory. But 

in general there was little violence, 

for the Italian Government refused 

to send troops against the strikers 

Wide World 

During the month 
of their control of 
the factories many 
of the Italian work- 
men worked eight 
hours a day and 
did guard duty for 
four more. But the 
factories’ produc- 
tion fell off, fre- 
quently to less 
than half their 
former efficiency, 
partly perhaps be- 
cause the soviet 
conception of work 
included more dis- 
cussion than actual 
labor. In the left 
upper corner of 
A noon-day meeting in the Fiat Central Works at this photograph is 
Turin, where 15,000 workmen met to discuss their the strikers’ em- 
strike. At the left are four Milan workmen using blem; it shows a 
more violent methods to carry out the strike. It was factory entrance on 
in Milan that the séizure of factories was begun; one. side and the 
the strikers there fortified the fs tories with elab- Bolshevik crossed 
orate barricades and barbed wire. Their red flags hammer and sickle 

bore the slogan “Viva Lenin” on the other 
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tghting, the country has not yet begun to realize. Perhaps 
it never will. But these “close-ups” as the movies say, of 
mal-administration in the rush of preparation, have soaked 
into the business consciousness of the country. Joined to 
the failure to work successfully the legislation, I heve out- 
lined, it has filled the land with a conviction that a change 
is necessary. Every one who reads this, will recognize some- 
thing he or she has personally known which confirms all I 
have said and, second, that he or she is conscious that this 
conviction is all about, leading logically to the election of a 
Republican Congress, Senate and House. 

At bottom this is the bitter fruit of the lying cry four 
vears ago: “He has kept us out of war.” Postponing prep- 
aredness for war greatly increased the cost of war, when it 
came. Haste in preparing brought waste and extravagance. 
This bred such carelessness in the estimates of the Admin- 
istration, that a Republican Congress could cut them for 
the year ending last June by $1,685,867,893 and for the 
current year $1,474,422,602. This careless waste can only 
be known or appreciated by those who, like the writer, 
have patiently studied Federal outlay from Alexander 
Hamilton down. 

What effect, the close-locked fight on the labor position 
of the Republican party will have, no one can predict. 


There are many signs that the American public has detey- ~ 


mined to show once for all, that the people’s peace and the 
individual bargain shall be protected as weil as the collec- 
tive bargain. Governor Cox has, on this point, declared vhat 
he will not use the army to keep the peace as President 
Cleveland did at Chicago when the Governor of Illinois 
refused as Governor Cox did in Ohio. 


Definition 


A progressive is any one who is walking in one’s own di- 
rection. 


The Case for Bluffing 


By Preston Slosson 


E might as well admit that the student who can 

get high marks with a small fund of knowledge 

may be getting a better education than the stud- 
ent who can crush every examination with brute force of 
memorized information. A general who is outnumbered 
requires far more skill than his opponent. Such generals 
as Hannibal and Lee and Napoleon are ranked high by 
students of strategy, altho they were in the end defeated, 
because they managed to hold at bay for many years 
greater forces than their own. Since the average human 
being never uses his wits unless he has to, every obstacle 
and disadvantage which is not great enough to discourage 
effort is an added incentive to thought. The student who 
knows his lesson may make no use of any power but mem- 
ory. The student who does not know, but must make it 
seem as tho he knew, will have to make use of logic, in- 
genuity, imagination and all the faculties of the creative 
reason. 

Suppose for example that the student forgets a rule in 
mathematics in working out a problem. If he is to get 
the right answer he will have to think the rule out for 
himself; for the moment he is not just a pupil in mathe- 
matics but a real mathematician. Suppose he forgets a 
formula in chemistry. He will have to call to his mind the 
way in which the chemical elements generally behave and 
apply it to the particular case in hand. One student will 
say “Oh, I remember how potassium would act. It is on 
page 365 of Wasserstoff’s Elements of Chemistry.” The 
other will puzzle it out: “I can’t for the life of me remem- 
ber that blame formula, but I know what sodium would 
do and I think potassium and sodium are enough alike so 
that potassium would react in a similar way. 
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It is the same way in translating a foreign language. 
Two students get a passage of Cicero on their examination. 
One remembers the passage perfectly and writes out the 
translation without difficulty. The other scamped that part 
of the term’s. work. The passage is only vaguely familiar 
to him; virtually it is sight translation. He must feel 
every cog of memory for conjugations and declensions and 
pick the sentence to pieces in his mind in order to put it 
together the English way. Some of the words have dropt 
out of his vocabulary. He must either infer what they are 
from the general setting of the rest of the sentence (an 
excellent mental exercise) or else think out some English 
words which they resemble, which is good training in 
philology. He may know less Latin than the other student 
and get poorer marks but, for the moment at least, he is 
learning more. 

But the sciences and languages are so full of exact fact 
as to give the bluffer but occasional scope. Far greater 
opportunities are open to him in the more generalized 
branches of study, such as history, economics, sociology 
and philosophy. The impact of social forces and classes on 
each other is as observable to a bright girl or boy as to 
Ricardo or Marx, and in philosophy every human being 
starts from “scratch.” Someday, pcrhaps, the advance of 
knowledge will clip the wings of theory in metaphysics and 
the social sciences as it has already in the natural sciences, 
but at present it may be more profitable to let students 
evolve their own notions, provided they are tested by the 
criticisms of the instructor and of the class than to learn 
to label those notions with the names of Kant, Rousseau or 
Adam Smith. 

Even in history a museum of properly dated events is 
not the ideal. An approximate date that represents some 
real sense of the relations betwcen events is far better 
than an exact date memorized from the book. Suppose that 
the examination paper asks “When did Columbus discover 
America?” That is a definite, specific question and the 
student who writes “1492” is sure to get a higher mark 
than the one who puts down “about 1500.” Yet, the first 
student may simply have called to mind the jingle: 

In fourteen hundred ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue— 
whereas the second student might have reached his date 
by true historical logic. Thus for instance: “Well, let’s 
see. The Pilgrims came over in 1620. That’s just three 
hundred years ago because we dre celebrating it. Lucky 
for me, or I wouldn’t have remembered even that date. 
Now the English didn’t come over till a long time after the 
Spanish had discovered the place. Mebbe a ccntury. Now 
I come to think of it, Spain was a great power all thru the 
sixteenth century. Must have had a boom on. Was it the 
gold from the new world? Likely. So they must have found 
America not much later than 1500. Could it have been 
much earlier? No, they weren’t hunting for America; they 
were after a trade route to Asia. They didn’t need that 
till the Turks took Constantinople and that was some time 
along in the fifteenth century. Then they tried to get 
around to India by way of Africa for a long time before 
they thought of cutting across the Atlantic. It couldn’t 
have been much earlier than 1500. That’s a good round 
number, let’s put it down.” 

Such is bluffing at its best. It is not to be confused with 
cheating, which exercizes no mental faculties except the 
cunning of the sneak thief, or mere guessing, which should 
be the last resort of the bluffer since it is as apt to be 
wrong as right. Real educational bluffing is the piecing to- 
gether of what one knows to cover a gap of ignorance. If 
the gap is too wide or the bridge of fact too flimsy the 
attempt will fail, but even such failures may be instructive. 
No educational system is perfect that does not make al- 
lowance for mental adventure as well as for routine mem- 
ory work. 
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But bluffing is a game for the bold and the alert. Let 
no student think that because of the high educational value 
of being caught unprepared it is well for him to go to 
school with lessons half learned. Being treed by a bear or 
surrounded by a superior force of hostile savages or trying 
to delude a sophisticated professor into a belief that one 
has studied the textbook are all excellent sharpeners of the 
wits. 

But there is a two-fold drawback. In the first place you 
may not get out in safety. In the second place, even 
if you do, you pay for your escape by the most arduous 
mental toil. Lazy students should always study their les- 
sons. It is, after all, the easiest way. 


The Real Blow 


HE muckrakers told the American public that business 

was full of graft. They replied “business is business.” 
They pointed out corruption in politics. Nobody was much 
excited. But when it was learned that even baseball was 
dishonest, then indeed the American people felt that. the 
pillars of society were shaken! 


French Ways and Ours 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


N September 22 President Deschanel resigned on 

account of nervous prostration that made it im- 

possible for him to perform the duties of his office. 
On the following day an election was held by Parliament 
and Millerand was elected. He wrote his inaugural while 
the balloting was going on and within ten minutes after 
his election was announced he was at work signing bills 
and commissions. 

The amount spent on the campaign was not $15,000,000 
nor $5,000,000. The time spent on the campaign was lim- 
ited to the two weeks after the President’s physicians 
had recommended his retirement. There was no effort 
expended in educating on the political issues of the day 
millions of people whose opinions would be of no possible 
value even after they were “educated.” There was no 
hiatus in business. There was no night of rioting and 
extravagance when the result of the election was an- 
nounced. There was no inaugural procession outrivaling 
in splendor the coronation of a king. There was no grand 
ball in the Pension Building. It was a simple, sensible, 
business-like and democratic procedure. 

Now when Mr. Harding or Mr. Cox is elected it will 
be four months before he can exercize any authority in 
the Government. It will be thirteen months before the 
new Congress will convene in its first regular session. 
Meantime business must hold its breath, not knowing what 
is going to happen. If Harding should be elected and the 
Democrats get a majority in the House of Representa- 
tives the country will be ruled for nearly half a year by 
a repudiated President and for more than a year by a 
discredited Congress. This is the very opposite of popu- 
lar government. 

The French not only get their Presidents prompter and 
cheaper, but they get quite as good ones. Poincaré was fully 
the equal of Wilson in scholarship and culture. Millerand 
would get as high a grade in an intelligence test as either 
Cox or Harding. A constitution like everything else must 
be judged by its results. A government is as good as it 
works—and no better. 

On the other hand the American system of government 
has some manifest points of advantage over the French. 
Our President is not a figurehead like the French. He is 
commander of the armies in time of war and he initiates 
foreign policy in time of peace. In foreign relations, both of 
peace and war, the nation must act as a unit and this 
means concentrating responsibility for leadership upon 
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some single individual, however much his decisions may 
be subject to the control of the legislative body. An Ameri- 
can President appoints his own cabinet; men who can best 
work with him and under him, “secretaries,” not “minis- 
ters.” A French President may find his cabinet composed 
of the men he most hates and distrusts. 

The superiority of the American cabinet system in ef- 
ficiency, smoothness of working and stability became strik- 
ingly manifest during the war. Under the European sys- 
tem the entire government is instantly thrown out of of- 
fice whenever any measure favored by the cabinet is voted 
down by a majority of Parliament or any act of any mem- 
ber of the administration meets with disapproval. For in- 
stance, every department of the administration may be 
giving general satisfaction except perhaps one more than 
half the members of the Chamber of Deputies or House of 
Commons may think that the postmaster general is paying 
too much for the site of a new building and so all of a sud- 
den the entire ministry is put out of power. Or it may be 
that the Premier’s wife is giving an unusually attractive 
dinner and so the supporters of the Government may be 
late at the session. The opposition may then get a ma- 
jority in a snap vote on a trivial question and the whole 
Government will be thrown into confusion, altho the most 


‘ delicate negotiations with a foreign power may be ap- 


proaching a crisis. That is no way to run a government. 
During the war every one of the belligerents, except the 
United States, suffered from frequent, unwarrantable and 
unpredictable changes of government, amounting in some 
cases to veritable revolution. No European premier or 
minister can be sure that he would be in office next week. 
But in the United States we are assured of a continuity of 
administration for four or eight years. Cabinet changes are 
relatively rare and mostly for personal reasons. This se- 
curity of tenure gives time for working out a consistent 
policy and even if an appointee does not know much about 
the business of his department he has a chance to learn 
something before he leaves. Legislators may well be 
changed frequently to accord with the fluctuations of pub- 
lic opinion, but executives should be as permanent as 
possible. ; 

The war has shown the defects of the European system 
of ministerial responsibility and in fact it was found im- 
possible to prosecute the campaign without reducing the 
parliaments to a nullity. Since then there has been much 
discussion as how these defects can be removed and France 
is likely to be the first to reform her system to bring it 
more nearly into accord with the American. Premier Mil- 
lerand was elected on the distinct understanding that he 
would effect certain constitutional reforms, among which are 
that the President shall have power to negotiate and ratify 
treaties; that he and not the Premier shall appoint the 
members of the cabinet; that the President and not the 
Premier shall preside at cabinet meetings; and in general 
that the President shall be the real leader of the nation. 
These proposals met with the approval of all factions in 
the French Parliament except the Bolsheviki, who shouted 
“Down with the dictator!” 

The French constitution was originally designed to give 
the President such a position of power as Millerand de- 
sires, but it has, since 1871, been perverted by gradual en- 
croachments by the Premier. In the same way the Mayors 
of the Palace took the power away from the rois fainéant 
or do-nothing kings of the Merovingian dynasty; the Sho- 
guns relegated the Mikado to seclusion; and in England the 
Premiers have reduced the King to a picturesque histori- 
cal relic. But Millerand sees no reason why a French 
President should not have as much power as an American 
President. ; 

So one nation may learn from another provided we put 
aside prejudice and cease to hold the conceit that our way 
is necessarily the best merely because it is our way. 
































© Keystone View 

“Buck” Weaver, the popular 

Chicago third baseman, is said 

to have sold his right to the 

fans’ applause for $5000. Weaver 
has denied the accusation 


Hard Hit by 
Crooked Baseball 


It was a blow to the confidence and enthusiasm of baseball 

fans all over the United States when these eight White Sox 

players were indicted on the charge of having accepted 
bribes to lose the world’s series last year 
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Great Scott, they'll ruin public confidence in the 
sport if they aren’t careful! 
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“Happy” Felsch, outfielder, got 

$5000, according to his own 

confession, for his part in help- 

ing the White Sox lose the 
world’s series in 1919 
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Claude Williams, pitcher, is named 
as the first man “fixed” by the gam- 
blers who bribed the White Sox 























Fred McMullin, utility man on the 
White Sox team, is said to have re- 
ceived the largest bribe, $15,000 
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Joe Jackson, left fielder, has 
confessed that he accepted 
bribes to muff the ball. At 
the left are Charles Risberg, 
shortstop, and “Chick” Gan- 
dil, first base, also indicted 


Right: The pitcher whose 
confessions revealed the 
whole baseball _ scandal, 
Eddie Cicotte, shaking hands 
with the Red pitcher just 
before he _ deliberately 
“threw” the series to the 
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The Old Chief Enters the Battle 


RESIDENT Wilson does not yet enjoy that degree 
of physical health which would permit him to take a 
personal part in the campaign and to make speeches, even 
in Washington. But rather than leave Governor Cox with- 
out any direct aid from the Administration he nas agreed 
to issue written appeals to the public on behalf of the Dem- 
ocratic ticket and the League of Nations. 
His first appeal was dated October 3 and dealt entirely 
with the League, particularly emphasizing the much dis- 
cussed Article X of the Covenant. He said in part: 


You have been grossly misled with regard to the treaty, and 
particularly with regard to the proposed character of the League 
of Nations, by those who have assumed the serious responsibility 
of opposing it. They have gone so far that those who have spent 
their lives, as I have spent my life, in familiarizing themselves 
with the history and traditions and policies of the nation, must 
stand amazed at the gross ignorance and impudent audacity 
which have led them to attempt to invent an “Americanism” of 
their own, which has no foundation whatever in any of the 
authentic traditions of the Government. 

Americanism, as they conceive it, reverses the whole process of 
the last few tragical years. It would substitute America for 
Prussia in the policy of isolation and defiant segregation. Their 
conception of the dignity of the nation and its interest is that we 
should stand apart and watch for opportunities to advance our 
own interests, involve ourselves in no responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the right in the world or for the continued vindication 
of any of the things for which we entered the war to fight. 

The conception of the great creators of the Government was 
absolutely opposite to this. They thought of America as the 
light of the world, as created to lead the world in the assertion 
of the rights of peoples and the rights of free nations; as destined 
to set a responsible example to all the world of what free 
government is and can do for the maintenance of right standards, 
both national and international. 

This light the opponents of the League would quench. They 
would relegate the United States to a subordinate role in the 
affairs of the world. 

Why should we be afraid of responsibilities which we are quali- 
fied to sustain and which the whole of our history has constituted 
a promise to the world we would sustain? or" 

Those who do not care to tell you the truth about the League 
of Nations tell you that Article X of the Covenant of the League 
would make it possible for other nations to lead us into war, 
whether we will it by our own independent judgment or not. This 
is absolutely false. There is nothing in the Covenant which in 
the least interferes with or impairs the right of Congress to 
declare war or not declare war, according to its own independent 
judgment, as our Constitution provides. 

Those who drew the Covenant of the League were careful] that 
it should contain nothing which interfered with or impaired the 
constitutional arrangements of any of the great nations which 
are to constitute its members. They would have been amazed 
and indignant at the things that are now being ignorantly said 
about this great and sincere document. 


Republican Strategy 


ENATOR Harding has quit the “porch,” not to make 
a grand swing around the circle like his rival, but 
to speak in a few strategic centers. So far as the 
Senator’s own campaign for presidency is concerned the 
Republicans hardly think it necessary for him to exert 
himself, but they desire his influence to carry local elections 
and to strengthen the Republican representation in Con- 
gress. Republican confidence as to the chances of Senator 
Harding has been much increased not only by the favor- 
able results of the Maine elections but by the opening of 
the “straw vote” season. Three wholesale non-partizan 
‘straw ballots have been started within the last few days: 
one conducted by the New York Telegram, one by a chain 
of drug stores, one by moving picture theaters. All of them 
88 

















Thomas in Detroit News 


Time for a forward pass 


thus far point to a Republican victory—perhaps to a Re- 
publican landslide that will bring -back the good old 
majorities of the McKinley and Roosevelt era. 

Of controlling the Senate the Republicans are not nearly 
so sure. The present Senate contains only forty-nine Re- 
publicans to forty-seven Democrats. Of the Senators to 
be replaced this November eighteen are Democratic. But 
Alabama (two senators), Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma and South Carolina 
are “certain sure” Democratic states, so that the Republi- 
can offensive in the Senate is limited to nine possibilities. 
In Arizona, Maryland, Kentucky and Nevada the normal 
Democratic sentiment should withstand anything but a 
general landslide. Oregon may go Republican, byt the per- 
sonal popularity of Senator Chamberlain should save his 
seat for the Democrats. California, Colorado, Idaho, South 
Dakota are Republican opportunities, but none are cer- 
tainties. ‘ 

Many Republican seats are endangered by the Demo- 
cratic counter-offensive. Penrose is doubtless safe in 
Pennsylvania and Dillingham in Vermont and Curtis 
in Kansas are almost equally secure, but all the 
other Republican Senators will have to fight to hold 
their own. Wadsworth in New York, Moses in New 
Hampshire and Brandegee in Connecticut are handi- 
capped by their anti-suffrage record in facing the re- 
cently enfranchised women voters. Illinois and Wisconsin 
are confidently counted on for Harding, but the. factional 
hostility of the followers of Mayor Thompson to McKinley 
in Illinois and the followers of La Follette to Senator Len- 
root in Wisconsin may endanger two seats otherwise safe. 
In Indiana Taggart on the Democratic ticket seriously 
threatens Senator Watson’s place. Senator Cummins in 
Iowa will probably win out in spite of the hostility of some 
labor unions on account of his railroad policy. In North 
Dakota the Republican victorious in the primaries is an 
adherent of the Non-Partizan League and cannot be count- 
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ed as a party “regular.” Ohio must find a successor to 
Senator Harding and the Republican nominee, ex-Gov- 
ernor Willis, must fight to hold the seat now held by a 
Presidential candidate in the most hotly contested state in 
the Union. In Missouri Senator Spencer’s seat is very 
doubtful and the Democrats are confident of capturing it. 
Senator Smoot in Utah has great personal prestige, but 


‘the state is doubtful this year. Senator Jones will prob- 


ably be elected from Washington, but his victory will de- 
pend on Harding’s carrying the state. There are very few 
Republican Senators this year who will not, for one reason 
or another, run behind the nominee for President. 


Ireland and Article XI 


T seems impossible to keep Ireland out of an American 

Presidential campaign. Article X seems to have fright- 
ened many Irish sympathizers, altho, as The Independent 
pointed out in its issue of October 9, its guarantee against 
external aggression cannot be applied to the suppression of 
a revolutionary movement within an Empire. It is true, 
however, that Article X would forbid a foreign nation, such 
as the United States, from going to war with Great Britain 
in order to secure the independence of Ireland and even 
this limitation is offensive to some extremist Sinn Fein 
advocates. 

But President Wilson, thru a letter prepared by his 
secretary, Mr. Tumulty, points out that Article X is not 
the only part of the Covenant which should be considered 
in connection with the Irish national movement. Article 
XI reads as follows: 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any 
of the members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise the 
Secretary General shall, on ‘the request of any member of the 
League, forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. It is also 
declared to be the friendly right of each member of the League 
to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council any 
circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which peace depends. 

According to the last sentence of the article either of the 
two deliberative bodies of the League of Nations, the Coun- 
cil of the Powers or the Assembly of all the Member 
Nations, would have the right to consider the Irish ques- 
tion if in their opinion it threatened “the good understand- 
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ing between na- 
tions,” for exam- 
ple between Great 
Britain. and the 
United States. 
Governor Cox be- 
lieves that if the 
United States en- 
ters the League 
it may properly 
raise the Irish 
question as a mat- 
ter for interna- 
tional considera- 
tion under Arti- 
cle XI. 

The Republi- 
cans declare that 
this is but a 
Democratic trick 
to capture the 
Irish vote. Ex- 
Justice Hughes 
points out that, © Kevetone View 
since the League AN OPPONENT OF THE LEAGUE 
can only act in Thomas E. Watson gained an overwhelmi- 
important mat- ~~ — in the Sena- 

? : ma 
ters by unani- Gonna If he is dicted end te an a 
mous agreement, tion is probably equivalent to election— 
the objections of at least one Democratic vote in the Senate 
Great Britain Will always be counted against the Treaty 
would put an end and the Covenant 
to any attempt to take action on behalf of Ireland within 
the League Council or Assembly. Granting this, however, 
some may think it an advantage to Ireland to have the 
Irish question discussed in the forum of the nations, even 
if no positive action can be taken. 














Has Harding Scrapped 
the League? 


HEN Senator Harding spoke in Baltimore to an 
audience of twenty thousand Mr. Edward Ryan in- 
terrupted him to inquire: “Senator Harding, I want to ask 
you whether you stand with Senator Johnson in his pro- 
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On the evening of September 11, 1850, Jenny Lind, the 
“Swedish Nightingale,” made her New York debut at Castle 
Garden, now the Aquarium, shown above. Her repertoire went 
all the way from “Comin’ Through the Rye” to “The Daughter 
of the Regiment” and “La Sonnambula.” Even before she came 
to the United States, she had adorers in Sweden, France, Ger- 
many and England. Among the mementos of the great singer 





posal to scrap the 
League?” To this he 
replied: “If I be- 
lieved in one-man 
government I could 
answer the gentle- 
man’s question”; 
adding “I am at 
present without a 
specific program in 
foreign affairs.” The 
heckler was arrest- 
ed for persisting in 
his question, tho the 
arrest was without 
Senator Harding’s 
knowledge or con- 
sent, but he repeated 
his question in later 
correspondence with 
the Senator, declar- 
ing himself still un- 
satisfied with the re- 
plies he had re- 











on display during the recent celebration of her birth are a fan given her by Princess Catharine of Sweden, ceived. Recent events 
a portrait painted in Munich, medals from Germany and no end of concert posters and photographs have given point 
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General Marie Emile Fayolle, the personal 
representative of Marshal Foch to the 
American Legion Convention in Cleve- 
land. General Fayolle had under his com- 
mand Gen. Robert Lee Bullard’s First 
American Division, made up of the first 
American troops to actively occupy a sec-- 
tor along the French front; the Cantigny 
sector north of Paris in the Amiens salient 
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to the question. 
It has been an- 
nounced that ex- 
President Taft 
and Mr. Hoover, 
both ardent cham- 
pions of the 
League of Na- 
tions, will go on 
the stump in be- 
half of the Re- 
publican national 
ticket. This an- 
nounce 1ent was 
followed by the 
startling news 
that Senator 
Borah of Idaho, 
most uncompro- 
mising of all Re- 
publican foés of 
the League, would 
hereafter conduct 
his own speaking 
tour irrespective 
of the plans of 
the Republican 
national leaders. 
He will devote his 
time largely to 
working for the 
reélection of Sen- 
ators, such as 


Brandegee of 
Connecticut, who are pledged to fight against the League 
to the last ditch. This news gave rise to rumors that Hard- 
ing would take the side of Taft and Root and that Borah 
and Johnson were ready to bolt. These rumors, however, 
seem to have been mistaken. Senator Harding promptly. de- 
clared: “I am perfectly satisfied with Senator Borah’s sup- 
port. I am satisfied with what he has said and I’m sure 
I’ll be satisfied with what he will say.” He declared of one 
of Senator Johnson’s speeches: “It dissipates conclusively 
any notion that Senator Johnson is out of 
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Labor Versus Bolshevism 


HE American Federation of Labor, thru its officials 

Samuel Gompers and Matthew Woll, has protested 
against the proposal of European labor-unionists to take 
“direct action” in opposition to the Russian policy of the 
Powers. The International Federation of Trade Unions 
sent a note to the American Federation proposing that in 
the event of war with Soviet Russia not a train or a ship 
should be loaded or moved by union labor and tat if neces, 
sary the war should be stopped by a general strike. The 
Council of Action of the British Labor Party made similar 
proposals. To such appeals the American Federation makes 
the reply: 

The American Federation is not a revolutionary body and has 
never had any affiliation with any revolutionary body which 
would require it to give serious consideration to revolutionary 
proposals of any kind. One year ago the International 
Federation of Trades Unions indorsed the League of Nations 
and proposed to reshape it to correspond to the aspirations of 
labor. Today it takes a position of anarchistic hostility to all 
governments without discrimination. , 

The organized labor of this country does not regard the Bol- 
sheviki as being “the Russian revolution.” It is fully aware of 
the existence of millions of Russian Mensheviki, Social Revolu- 
tionaries and trade unionists who object to Soviet tyranny. 
Polish imperialism is repudiated by labor in this country along 
with all other imperialisms, and it may have been the chief 
factor in the Polish offensive, but we also recall that the Soviets 
have never ceased to threaten to set up Soviet governments with 
military aid as well as by subsidized revolutionary movements in 
neighboring countries. .. . 

The United States is a republic based upon the principles of 
justice, freedom and universal suffrage. Our men and our women 
are not likely to throw these rights and principles into the scrap 
heap for the dictatorship of Moscow’s Lenin and Trotsky. 


The attitude of Mr. Debs and the Socialists towards the 
Russian situation is of course very different from that of 
Mr. Gompers and the conservative labor unionists, but even 
the Socialists fight shy of committing themselves too far 
to Russian terrorism. Mr. Debs, Socialist candidate for 
President, is reported to have declared to one of his party 
comrades who visited him in prison: “The indefiniteness of 
autocratic interference and the experiments of the Third 
International make it impossible for us to affiliate with 
them at present without reservation.” This agrees with the 
position taken by the Socialist National Convention in May 





harmony with the platform and the 
candidate.” Since it is well known that 
Senators Johnson and Borah are opposed 
to entering the League of Nations even 
with the most stringent reservations it 
would seem as tho the Republican candi- 
date had abandoned his pro-League sup- 
porters to save the loyalty of the irrecon- 
cilables. But as an offset to this Senator 
Harding has again assured the country 
that “America is going to be able to 
agree on a program that will give the 
country an opportunity to play its part 
in expressing the new world conscience.” 

Senator Harding has raised a new 
issue in proposing to enlarge the cabinet 
by establishing a Department of Public 
Welfare. In this connection he said: 

At the present time we find social wel- 
fare bureaus and social welfare undertakings 
scattered hopelessly thru the departments, 
sometimes the one overlapping the work of 
the other, and sometimes, indeed, engaging 


in bickerings between themselves. The pic- 
ture is one of inefficiency and of wasted 














funds. When making the proposal © Kevstone View 
for a Department of Public Welfare to 
America, I am aware that I have made a 


step in advance of any platform. 


Alexandre Millerand, the new President of France, reviewed the French troops at 
Wiesbaden, Germany, last month, when he made a tour of inspection of the occupied 


German territory 
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that the American Socialists would affiliate with the Third 
International (organized around the Russian Bolshcevisi 
movement) but only on condition that no “special formula 
for the attainment of the Socialist Commonwealth be im- 
posed or exacted as condition of affiliation,” or, in other 
words, that the Socialist Party in America be free to choose 
peaceful and political methods of bringing about Sociaiism 
instead of being committed to any program of violent revo- 
iution. 


Chilean President Named 


HE specially constituted Court of Arbiters which has 

long been studying the disputed Presidential election 
in the Republic of Chile has awarded the decision by a 
vote of five to two in favor of Arturo Alessandri of the 
Liberal Alliance Party. Elections in Chile were held on 
June 25, not directly for President but, after the model of 
the United States, for Presidential electors. The two im- 
portant candidates were Alessandri of the Liberal Alliance 
Party and Barros Borgono of the more conservative Liberal 
Unionist Party. One month after the popular election the 
Presidential electors met and cast 179 votes for Alessandri 
to 174 for Borgono. The Liberal Unionists contested the 
election and charged various illegalities sufficient to upset 
the result. Both parties agreed to submit the case to a spe- 
cial arbitral tribunal which examined all the claims of both 
sides and decided that 177 electoral votes were correctly 
awarded to Alessandri and 176 to Borgono. 

It is remarkable how closely the Chilean Presidential 
contest followed the disputed election of 1876 in the United 
States. In both cases the result in the electoral college was 
challenged. In both cases a special bi-partizan tribunal 
was constituted to examine the claims of each side. In both 
cases the victorious party hada majority of but one elec- 
toral vote. And both nations have shown the world that even 
a disputed Presidential election, when party passions are at 
their highest and charges and counter-charges of dishon- 
esty are rife, can be settled without recourse to violence. 
In many other American republics such an incident as the 
Hayes-Tilden contest of 1876 or the Alessandri-Borgono 
contest of 1920 would have been followed by a civil war; 
but the United States and Chile stand at a higher level 
of political evolution than the turbulent nations of the 
tropics. 


Irish Raids and Reprisals 


HE British authorities in Ireland have publicly warned 

their troops against reprisals against civilians but no 
effective measures have been taken to prevent such viola- 
tions of discipline. General Gough, who cannot be suspected 
of sympathy with Sinn Fein since it was he who just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war refused to enforce the Home 
Rule Act against Ulster, writes to the Manchester Guar- 
dian: 

I don’t think any truthful or sane person can avoid the con- 
clusion that the authorities in Ireland are deliberately en- 
couraging—what is more actually screening—reprisals and 
counter murders by armed forces of the Crown. The police and 


army are being organized as one body and being recruited with 
a special view to reprisals. 

The most sinister feature of the present policy is that lax 
discipline is actually connived at. This can only have one result 
—namely, create the most dangerous demoralized force, a terror 


not only to people in that country but eventually to the 
government. 


I’ve some evidence I’m not at liberty to disclose, which makes 


me strongly suspect that actual murder is organized as a method 
of Irish government. 


The military barracks at Mallow were raided in broad 
daylight by an armed body of 120 Sinn Feiners. Most of 
the troops, a company of the 17th Lancers, were out exer- 
cizing with only a dozen left to guard the building. One of 
these was shot and then the rest were overpowered, leaving 
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Adachi 
A NEW “LADIES’ AID” 
The first time in history that the women of Japan have been 
allowed to take an active part in entertaining foreign visitors 
was when a party composed of the families of United States 
Congressmen was received by the Ladies’ Welcoming Committee 
of Japan at the residence of Marquis Kuroda 


the raiders free to carry off a machine gun, a number of 
rifles and revolvers and a large store of ammunition, all 
of which was loaded into the waiting automobiles. The 
soldiers took revenge at midnight by setting the town on 
fire. The town hall, the creamery, the mills and many 
houses were burned up. The Cork fire brigade was called 
out but owing to the curfew law was unable to leave before 
three o’clock. 

Captain Lendrum, resident magistrate of County Clare, 
disappeared on September 22 and was supposed to have been 
kidnaped. The police posted notices on the houses in Kilkee, 
Kilrush, Carrigaholt, Doonbeg and Kilprinhill, stating that 
these towns would be burned unless Lendrum was returned 
within forty-eight hours. Two men then visited the District 
Inspectors of County Clare to say that they had been com- 
pelled by threats of the Republican army to inform the au- 
thorities that Lendrum had been ambushed and shot and 
his body cast into the sea, but that if the police would 
forbear burning the villages the body would be recovered 
and returned. Next morning the body was found on the 
railroad track wrapped in a water-stained sheet and en- 
closed in a white wood coffin. 

Five hundred Irish Volunteers in uniform followed the 
bodies of the two Sinn Feiners killed at Belfast, as they 
were borne thru the streets of that city to the cemetery. 
The coffins were covered with the flag of the Irish Republie. 
The procession was protected by lines of British troops 
with rifles ready. The night before two more civilians had 
been killed at Belfast in the fighting between the Sinn 
Feiners and Unionists. 

On the night of October 2 a squad of police on Patrick 
street were fired upon. One constable was killed and four 
wounded. 

A police patrol was ambushed near Tubbercurry, County 
Sligo, and District Inspector Brady shot dead. That night 
Tubbercurry was visited by four lorries full of the “Black 
and Tan” police who spent three hours there, firing guns 
and throwing bombs and setting fire to buildings. Two 
creameries were burned. 

The burning of the Irish creameries is one of the most 
serious features of these reprisals for the codperative 
creameries have been founded thru the joint action of all 
factions and have been the chief means of bringing pros- 
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perity to the country. Their product brings in $60,000,000 
a year and the destruction of so many of them is ruinous 
to the farmers who have put their money in them. 


Polish-Lithuanian Boundary 
Dispute 

dramatic and touching scene occurred at the Ninth 

Session of the Council of the League of Naticns held 
in Paris on September 20, when Paderewski of Poland and 
Woldemar of Lithuania clasped hands as a token of their 
acceptance of the good offices of the League in the settle- 
ment of the question over which their countrymen are 
fighting. The chairman of the Council sent messages to 
both governments expressing his pleasure at their submis- 
sion of the case to the League. A conference of Polish and 
Lithuanian delegates is arranging to meet immediately at 
Suwalki in the disputed territory under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. The Soviet Government has declared 
its willingness to withdraw all the Bolshevist troops from 
Lithuanian territory if the Poles will do the same. 

But the Poles prefer to oust the Bolsheviki from Lithu- 
ania for themselves. The important railroad junctions of 
Grodno and Lida, which are within the confines of Lithu- 
tenia proper but were occupied by the Soviet forces, have 
row been captured by the Poles. The Lithuanians fear that 
the Poles will continue their advance and again take Vilna, 
the capital of Lithuania, which contains no Bolsheviki. To 
prevent this the Lithuanian Government issued the fol- 
lowing call to the peasantry: 

Rise and arm yourselves with rifles, scythes and axes and 


repel the Polish invaders, who are Garmg into the heart of our 
fatherland. 


It was such a rising of the Lithuanian population thax 
drove the Polish troops out of Seiny last month. The Lithu- 
anians claim the Seiny district by right of race but it has 
been put on the Polish side by the Curzon line. The Colby 
note of August 10 denying to Lithuania the right to inde- 
pendence so long as the Soviet rules in Russia has hit the 
Lithuanians hard for they supposed they had established 
their position in securing the recognition of ail the Allies 
as well as of Soviet Russia. 


The Riga Conference 


T the opening session of the peace conference at Riga 

it became apparent that Russia is desperately anxious 
te conclude an immediate armistice and a prompt peace 
with Poland. The chairman of the Soviet delegation, Joffé, 
began by withdrawing all of the armistice terms to which 
the Poles had objected at the previous conference at Minsk. 
He presented a new set, much more advantageous to Poland, 
and announced that Poland would have ten days in which 
to accept them. In reply the chairman of the Polish delega- 
tion, Dombski, refused to consider anything in the nature 
cf an ultimatum but expressed his willingness to proceed 
to the examination of the questions at issue. Joffé there- 
upon set aside his own set of peace terms and took the 
Polish set as a basis for negotiation. He also consented to 
waive the stipulation that the Bolsheviki have hitherto 
insisted upon in all their peace conferences,—that the dis- 
cussions be carried on in public. Bath peace programs were 
summarized in last week’s Independent. The manifest 
eagerness of Bolshevist leaders to make peace at any price 
has again given rise to reports that the fall of the Soviet 
Government is imminent. This has been so often prophesied 
during the last three years that the public has grown skep- 
tical of such prognostications. But it receives now a certain 
support in the rumors of industrial disturbances and vio- 
lent strikes in various parts of Russia. In Petrograd, it is 
said, that the workmen in all the Government factories 
have struck and that several of the Soviet commissaries 
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have been killed. Mutinies among the Red troops are re- 
ported and mass meetings demanding a prompt peace have 
been held. The peasants also are in revolt against the Bol- 
shevist regime. 

A preliminary agreement on the armistice terms was 
reached on October 8. The Poles seem to have won most. 
of their points. The opposing forces will remain about 
where they stand until peace is finally concluded. This 
means that the Poles will occupy the comfortable winter 
quarters on the old German front and that they will hold 
a corridor cutting off Soviet Russia from Lithuania and 


Germany. 
The Russo-Polish War 


HE conflict between Poland and Soviet Russia is fun- 
damentally a revival of the age-long blood feud be- 
tween Poles and Russians. Observers with the Polish armies 
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THE PROBLEM OF POLISH BOUNDARIES 
A peace conference is now being held at Riga between the repre- 
sentatives of Poland and Soviet Russia to determine the dividing 
line between these two states over which they are still fighting. 
The Paris Peace Conference defined in part the boundary be- 
tween Poland and Germany, but left the eastern frontier unde- 
termined. The Supreme Council of the Allies, on December 8, 
1919, drew a provisional line running thru Brest Litovsk, as 
indicated on the map. This represents approximately the ethno- 
graphical limit of the Polish people but the Polish expansion- 
ists demand the restoration of the whole of Poland as it was 
previous to the first partition of 1772. The Polish armies in 
their eastward drive last summer went even beyond this line 
and captured Kiev. In their present drive the Poles have over- 
stepped the line drawn by the Supreme Council and have also 
infringed upon Lithuanian territory. Grodno and Lida, which 
the Poles have taken, are within the bounds of Lithuania as de- 
fined in the recent treaty between Lithuania and Soviet Russia. 
The Lithuanians also claim a majority of the population about 
Seiny and Suwalki 


agree in reporting that the Poles show intense hatred 
against the Russians and Jews in the territory they take, 
2n animosity that too often finds expression in the ill- 
treatment of prisoners and civilians, but that the Poles 
manifest no special dislike toward the Bolsheviki as such. 
On the other hand the Czar’s officers who have entered the 
service of the Soviet are fighting, not for the Soviet, but 
for the protection of integral Russia against Polish inva- 
sion. The Soviet leaders, being in theory internationalists 
care little where the boundary is drawn. They have already 
offered the Poles a more generous boundary than did the 
Supreme Council of the Allies and possibly might consent 
to grant them more of Russian territory to secure peace 
were it not for fear of alienating their czarist supporters. 
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If the imperial régime were restored or if a real Russian 
republic were reconstituted, either would be less liberal in 
the allowance of land to the Poles than the present Soviet 
Government. That the Polish attack is not, like Baron 
Wrangel’s, primarily designed to overthrow Soviet rule, 
is evident from the fact that it received the support of the 
Polish Socialists and that Pilsudski who is the instigator 
and leader of the campaign is himself a Socialist. 

Both Premier Lloyd George and Secretary Colby warned 
the-Poles, when they started their eastward advance last 
August, that they should not go beyond the limits of 
ethnographic Poland as defined by the boundary line drawn 
by the Supreme Council of the Allies December 8, 1919. 
But the French Government on the contrary told the Poles 
te go as far as they liked and they have taken the French 
advice in preference to the British and American. They 
have taken the cities of Pinsk and Baranovitchi, which are 
on the Russian side of the line, and the cities of Grodno 
and Lida, which are on the Lithuanian side of the line as 
delineated at Paris. The rout of the Red armies seems to 
be complete. The entire Fourth Russian Army was en- 
circled between Grodno and Lida and captured with all its 
staff except the chief and the commanding general. The 
number of prisoners was 42,000 and the booty included 900 
machine guns, 166 light field guns, 46 heavy field guns, and 
1,800 armored cars. 


Industrial Reorganization in Italy 


URING the great Italian strike in which the employees 

seized 600 factories and ran them to suit themselves, 
the dispossessed owners were loud in demanding that the 
Government employ the police and military to recover their 
property. But Premier Giolitti refused to use force and 
pursued a neutral policy for a month during which time the 
employers came to realize their incapacity to help them- 
selves and the employees to realize their incapacity to carry 
on factory production without expert management. For a 
time the plants ran on as usual by their own momentum 
and the men worked more zealously than ever under the 
red flag, but there 
was no money for 
wages and no 
way of selling 
the goods. Coal 
and raw ma- 
terials gave out, 
so the works had 
to close. 

When this time 
came Premier 
Giolitti called a 
conference and 
arranged a com- 
promize by which 
the works are re- 
stored to their 
owners, the work- 
men get higher 
pay and the ques- 
tion of control is 
to be settled by 
parliament in ac- 
cordance with 
the recommenda- 

















Keystone View tions of a joint 
Ruins of the town of Fivizzano, Italy, commission of em- 
which bore the brunt of the earthquake ployers and em- 
shock which killed 432 persons in this ployees. Each 


town alone as well as damaging over 100 

other villages in the Emilia and Apen- 

nine Mountains between Milan and 
Messina 


party is to choose 
six commissioners 
of whom two in 
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each case are to 
be of the techni- 
cal or managerial 
staff. 

The movement 
started among 
the metal work- 
ers who were re- 
ceiving only 16 to 
20 lire a day, 
which is less than - 
one dollarin 
American money. 
The companies 
had made much 
money during the 
war, and their 
employees, not 
having access to 
the books, greatly 
exaggerated their 
profits. The work- 
men asked for an 
increase of four 
lire in their 
wages. This was 
refused, so the 
workmen, instead 
of submitting to 
a lock-out, stayed 
in the works and ran them to suit themselves. Premier 
Giolitti points out that if he used soldiers and machine 
guns for dislodging the workmen the country would have 
been plunged into civil war and hundreds, if not thousands, 
of people would have been killed. 

The Premier concludes: 














International 


His Holiness Pope Benedict XV from a 

striking photograph brought to the United 

States by a Knights of Columbus pilgrim 
just returned from Rome 


Honestly, I think Italy is to be congratulated. Few countries 
ean boast of having gone through such a radical transformation 
in relations between employers and workers with so little injury 
to all concerned. The theory of those who urged that the 
attitude of 500,000 men be considered in the same light as 
though it were that of only one man is untenable. Whenever 
offenses against the criminal law have been committed, judicial 
authorities promptly have taken action, and those found guilty 
will be punished. 


In most cases the factories have been restored without 
reluctance tho in some places the anarchists and syndicalists 
resorted to violence. 

When the “automobile king,” Signor Agnelli, head 
of the great F. I. A. T. concern, came back to 
his Milan factory he was greeted with shouts of “Viva 
Agnelli, the workman’s friend!” from the thousands of 
employees assembled at the gate to receive him, and when 
he entered his office he found it just as he left it thirty 
days before except the Soviet emblem of the hammer and 
scythe had been left upon the walls and a bouquet of red 
carnations had been placed upon his desk. 

Signor Agnelli proposes to reorganize the F. I. A. T. firm 
into a codperative company. 

He explains his change of policy with regard to his fac- 
tory in Jl Secolo as follows: 


The progress of revolutionary ideas among the masses and 
the concrete form those ideas were assuming made it impossible 
for a great company like the F. I. A. T. to be any longer ruled 
with authoritarian methods and according to the forms of the 
capitalist system. For some months past the F. I. A. T. Direct- 
ors, despite all their endeavors on behalf of the men, had been 
exasperated by the nightmare of having some tens of thousands 
of employees in their works who were not codperators, but enemies. 
It is impossible to go forward in these conditions, which threaten 
to grow still graver through the result of actual struggle which 
has meant the humiliation of masters in the face of their work- 
men. The future greatness of the F. I. A. T. firm in international 
industry depends on the overcoming of the present internal crisis, 
in which event the F. I. A. T. may furnish the pioneer example 
in Italy of a perfect modern industrial organization. 
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Revival of the Gothic 


Grotesque 


A symptom of the renaissance of 
medievalism in Europe is the appear- 
ance of a magazine devoted entirely 
to the horrible and uncanny, Der Or- 
chideengarten, published in Munich. In 
this “Garden of Orchids” are to be 
found the most shivery tales of Poe, 
Maupassant, Hawthorne, and Hugo, 
intermingled with modern psychic 
stories while the old “Dance of Death” 
woodcuts find congenial companions in 
the futuristic monstrosities. There is 
a book department for the review of 
fantastic literature of all countries and 
ages. It would seem that the people of 
Central Europe would have had enough 
of horrors during the last six years, 
but apparently they, like their ances- 
tors of the Middle Ages, seek relief 
from the pain of the present in weird 
imaginings. 

















The Saurian. A woodcut by Max Schenke 
from Der Orchideengarten 


A Memorial Clubhouse 


As London has six Army and Navy 
Clubs for officers, and Paris three, it 
seems especially suitable that a me- 
morial in New York should take the 
form of permanent headquarters for 
the Army and Navy Club of. America, 
which has never had adequate quarters 
in its thirty-five years of existence. 

In the memorial clubhouse, which is 
to cost $3,000,000, there will be a me- 
morial court or hall which will con- 
tain in special compartments the rec- 
ords of all officers, both living and 
dead, who served in the World War. 
Already letters from the families and 
next-of-kin of deceased officers are 
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pouring in to the 
present temporary 
headquarters of the 
Army and Navy 
Club at 18 Gram- 
ercy Park, offer- 
ing assistance in 
the record compil- 
ing and in financ- 
ing the project as 
well (altho no re- 
quest for material 
aid has been sent 
to them). 

With the records 
and biographic data 
of officers will be 
photographs, _let- 
ters, War souvenirs 
and other personal 
material contrib- 
uted by relatives 
and friends. ‘The 
collection of rec- 
ords, of immense 
historical value, 
will be preserved 
in the national 
headquarters of the 
Army and Navy 
Club, for all our 
citizens to ‘read. Al- 
ready the records 
of 2000 officers are 
promised to the 
club and are in 
process of prepara- 
tion by the respec- 
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tive families. A 
persistent search is being made by the 
Army and Navy Club for records of 
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As the mysterious man ascended the wind- 

ing stairs in the dark he bore an awful 

burden on his back. Woodcut by Otto 
Niickel in Der Orchideengarten 


the remaining 1500 officers deceased 
in the war, with an effort to reach them 
thru the official records of the indi- 
vidual states as no complete list of 
officers who died in service in the war 
yet exists in Washington in available 
form. It is therefore especially de- 
sired by the Army and Navy Club 
that all families whether or not an ap- 
peal reaches them, send in records of 
officer sons or brothers killed in the 
war, so that complete data can be kept 
on file in this Memorial Clubhouse. 


Try It Yourself 


Arthur MacDonald in the Open 
Court tells of an experiment tried to 
test the rival philosophies of optimist 
and pessimist. For thousands of years 
philosophers have been debating as to 
whether there was more pleasure or 
pain in life, but no statistics were 
forthcoming to take the debate out of 
the realm of pure speculation. Mr. 
MacDonald persuaded a Government 
clerk in Washington to keep a record 
of a day’s emotional experiences by 
listing the number of his pleasant 
thoughts, feelings and sensations on 
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lege that the clerk was an excep- 
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each of us about 
$0.000282, or 
less than four 
cents a century. 
A war under 
modern condi- 
tions may cost a 
great nation 
anything from 
one to one hun- 
dred million dol- 
lars a day; ac- 
cording to 
whether you get 
a whale of a 
war or only a 
minnow. The in- 
surance premi- 
um involved in 
adhering to the 
League Cove- 








How a German audience looks to a frightened speaker. From 
Der Orchideengarten 


nant, however, 
is not excessive. 





one side of the ledger and the 
number of unpleasant or painful 
thoughts and sensations on the 
other. At the end of the day the 
clerk added them up and found 
he had experienced 521 pleasant 
and 158 unpleasant states of 
consciousness. In other words it 
was the end of a 76.7 per cent 
perfect day. 

The experiment will not be ac- 
cepted by the pessimist school as 
conclusive, because they may al- 


tionally happy man or that it 
was an unusually enjoyable day. 
But at least it opens the way to 
further observations on happi- 
ness and misery. The chief diffi- 
culty to us is that examining a 
state of mind is like stopping a 
clock to find out how it ticks. A 
person is happiest not when he is . 
brooding on his happiness but 
when he is forgetting himself en~ 
tirely in some outburst of en- 
thusiasm. And a very miserable 
man may find the new game of 
counting his successive emotional 
waves so fascinating that he 
forgets to be miserable. If this 














difficulty can be got over, or due 
allowance made for correcting it 
in the statistics, perhaps a general 
happiness census could be taken which 
would solve once for all the greatest 
problem of the ages: Is life worth liv- 
ing? 


Peace Is Cheap 


War is the most expensive thing in 
the world; peace is the cheapest. The 
Secretariat of the League of Nations 
has communicated to the American 
Department of State its budget of ex- 
penses. In the course of nine months 
its budget amounted to 10,000,000 
francs, which at current exchange 
rates would be about $650,000. This is 
what it costs to run the so-called “su- 
pergovernment” of the world for 
three-fourths of a year! The share of 
the United States, had we been among 
the Member Nations, would have 
come to about $31,000. This would cost 


The big black spider. From Der Orchideengarten 


In a Nutshell 


Japan’s first census will be taken on 
October 1 of this year. 
+ 
Less than one-fifth of the tillable land 
in the United States receives fertilizer. 
ss 
In a square inch of stocking there are 
20,000,000,000,000,000,000 molecules of 
dye. 
fee 
On the average there is one fire a minute 
somewhere in the United States, say the 
insurance men, 
‘ee 
Tilly Alcartra, a Holstein cow, has an 
annual average yield of 25,780 pounds of 
milk and over 808 pounds of butter fat. 
+ 
French municipal authorities estimate 
that there are 8,000,000 rats in Paris. 
They offer a bounty worth about 5 cents 
for each rat tail. 
es 


The former royal families of Russia, 
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The walking skeleton. Illustration of a 
Dumas story in Der Orchideengarten 


Germany and Austria are said to have 
jewels worth over $300,000,000 safely on 
deposit in Switzerland. 

*e% 


New York business men have started a 
carry-your-own-lunch movement to bring 
down the high cost of eating at restaurants. 
The ‘full dinner pail’ thus enlarges its 
political appeal. 

ee 

There are more millionaires in Akron, 
Ohio, in proportion to the population, than 
in any other city of the nation. The tire 
business brings into this small city an 
increment of about $700,000,000 a year. 


Flowers That Play Hookey 


Sometimes flowers run away from 
gardens and are caught by the truant 
officer in unexpected places. My ex- 
perience has been an unusual one. 
Strange sights there have been for me 
and my comrade in miles of wandering 
over pastures and thru woods. 

Once, when breaking our way thru 
a dense undergrowth of sweet fern, 
low blackberry bushes, brakes and 
dwarf oaks and sumach, what should 
meet our eyes, rising above the tangle, 
but a cluster of spikes of beautiful 
white flowers. Nothing of this kind 
was known in this region; and no one 
could identify it. It proved, when 
analyzed, to be a pentstemon and was 
supposed to have come from the West 
in some bag of grain kept in the store- 
house at the foot of the hill. 

Quite as unaccountable things have 
happened since. For instance, in a hol- 
low in the same pasture, we came upon 
a most luxuriant scarlet trumpet 
honeysuckle in lavish bloom; and as 
there was not so much as a sweet fern 
bush in its way or anything for it to 
climb it had spread for yards over the 
ground. The nearest place where there 
was a honeysuckle was a garden an 
eighth of a mile away. Of course some 
bird had been the agent in bringing 
one of the juicy berries to the spot. 

As for a certain tiger lily, found far 
from home, it may be said that if there 
was anything eatable about its juice- 
less and flavorless seeds its presence in 
a double wall bounding a field on a 
farm could be accounted for. Perhaps 
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persons not accustomed to seeing some 
of the rougher New England farms 

















International 


The Utah country beyond which an ex- 
ploring party of Mormons under Brigham 
Young entered the Great Salt Lake Valley 
and chose it as their home has now be- 
come Zion National Park. “Thru that can- 
yon they came in the summer of °47,” says 
Heber J. Grant, president of the Mormon 
Church, “and those who didn’t have light 
wagons or a seat in a stage coach, pushed 
their worldly goods in carts.” The Mor- 
mons didn’t thrive at first in the State of 
Deseret, their name for Utah, but they 
lived on potato water thickened with flour, 
and pluck, until they could prove that 
systematic irrigation—first practised here 
on a large scale in the United States— 
would turn the desert into a garden. When 
Brigham Young died, he had $2,000,000, 
twenty-five wives and forty children 
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may wonder what | 
is meant by a 
double wall. Just 
this, in the early 
days farmers en- 
closed their fields 
by stone walls, 
rude perhaps and 
uneven, but won- 
derfully pictu- 
resque and to get 
rid of the numer- 
ous stone what was. 
easier and more 
Natural than to 
add more breadth 
to the boundary 
walls, so that they 
were sometimes 














four or five feet 
thick, favorite rac- 
ing places and hid- 
ing places for 
squirrels, in one of 
those walls where there was not 
soil enough for an ant-hill, there ap- 
peared a single tiger lily standing erect 
and stately on its stiff stem. 

It is well known that birds distribute 
seeds. One of the most interesting facts 
known to me concerns some barberry 
bushes. A long time ago a minister’s 
wife brought from her home by the 
sea, a barberry bush and set it out on 
the parsonage grounds. Years and 
years after, a man who loved to col- 
lect plants and shrubs secured two 
sprouts from the original bush and set 
them out by his garden fence. No others 
of the kind were known in the region, 
but before many years here and there 
one was discovered in the nearest pas- 
ture. 

The minister’s experience with the 
garget must not pass unnoticed. One 
of his requisitions was a _ garget 
root, secured with considerable diffi- 
culty and set out in a remote cor- 
ner of his garden. The result was a 
nuisance of seeds. The plant grew lux- 
uriantly and produced seeds in lavish 
quantity, easily discovered by the 
birds, who with their claws and beaks 
full might be traced anywhere, every- 
where about the premises by the great 
splashes of rich purple juice. Nor was 
that all. Garget plants came up all 


Wide World 
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Porcelain coins were tried out in China fifty years ago, when 
the extremely interesting and original designs shown above 
circulated in Singapore and Bangkok 

















Wide World 

Owing to the scarcity of metal in Ger- 
many, it has been suggested that porcelain 
coins be used instead. Badge pieces are 
now made of porcelain, as is also the tram 
currency used in Hamburg. Above are 
shown some German “biscuit” porcelain 

coins: 2, 3 and 5 mark pieces 





over the garden and round about, and 
finally had to be exterminated. 

And what but a bird could ever have 
removed the seeds from their hard en- 
closure and planted two sweet-briar 
bushes miles apart? 

Of garden flowers away from home, 
a clump of poet’s narcissus, golden 
coreopsis, sweet Williams, fly-traps, 
corn flowers, and others, grow bravely 
in the ruts of a cart-path across a field, 
brought there probably in the scrap- 
ings of the barnyard, and surviving 
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Lendon Sphere 


In England, altho only 237,000,000 tons of coal have been mined this year, as against 285,000,000 for 1913, the price of coal has 
more than doubled. Wages, likewise, have increased by 132 per cent and a greater number of men are employed in the mines, 
despite the fact that the output has materially decreased 
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WHAT 
PELMANISM- 


ELMANISM is a big, vital, sig- 

nificant contribution to the mental 

life of America. I have the deep 
conviction that it is going to strike at 
the very roots of individual failure, 
for I see in it a new power, a great 
driving force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism-: while in 
England on war work. Sooner or later 
almost every conversation touched on 
it, for the movement seemed to have 
the sweep of a religious conviction. 
Men and women of every class and 
circumstance were acclaiming it as a 
new departure in mental training that 
gave promise of ending that prevent- 
able inefficiency which acts as a brake 
on human progress. Even in France 
I did not escape the word, for thou- 
sands of officers and men were Pelman- 
izing in order to fit themselves for re- 
turn to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had 
been brought to America by Ameri- 
cans for Americans, I was among the 
first to enroll. 
first, because I have always felt that 
every mind needed regular, systematic 
and scientific exercise, and secondly, 
because I wanted to find out if Pel- 
manism was the thing that I could 
recommend to the hundreds who con- 
tinually ask my advice in relation to 
their lives, problems and ambitions. 

Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic here in America 
where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every 
individual. In the twenty years that 
have sat on the bench of the Juvenile Court 
of Denver, almost every variety of human 
failure has passed before me in melan- 
choly procession. By failure I do not mean 
the merely criminal mistakes of the indi- 
vidual, but the faults of training that keep 
a life from full development and complete 
expression. 


Pelmanism Comes as an 


Answer 

If I were asked to set down the princi- 
pal cause of the average failure, I would 
have to put the blame at the door of our 
educational system. It is there that 
trouble begins—trouble that only the gifted 
and most fortunate are strong enough to 
overcome in later life. 

ERither think back on your own experi- 
ence or else look into a schoolroom in*your 
own town. Routine the ideal, with pupils 
drilled to do the same thing at the same 
time in the same way. There is no room 
for originality or initiative because- these 
qualities would throw the machinery out 
of gear. Individuality is discouraged and 
imagination frowned upon for the same 
reason. No steadfast attempt to appeal to 
interest or to arouse and develop latent 
powers, but only the mechanical process of 
drilling a certain traditional ritual on each 
little head. 

What wonder that our boys and girls 
come forth into the world with something 
less than firm purpose, full confidence and 
leaping courage? What wonder that mind 
wandering and wool gathering are com- 
mon, and that so many individuals are 
shackled by indecisions, doubts and fears? 
Instead of walking forward to enthusiasm 
and certainty, they blunder along like peo- 
ple lost in a fog. 

It is to these needs and these lacks that 
Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
“twelve little gray books” are a remarkable 


My reasons were two:. 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. c 
the whole modern world for his work 


Lindsey is known throughout 
in the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. Years ago his vision 
and courage lifted children out of the cruelties 
and stupidities of the criminal law, and forced 
society to recognize its duties and responsibilities 
in connection with “the citizens of to-morrow. 
His laws and his court-procedure have been made 
the model for Acts of Parliament in Great 
Britain. He is as much an authority in France 
and Germany and Austria and Italy. 


achievement. Not only do they contain the 
discoveries that science knows about the 
mind and its workings, but the treatment 
is so simple that the truths may be grasped 
by anyone of average education. : 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the col- 
lege and put it into harness for the day’s 
work. It lifts great, helpful truths out of 
the back water and plants them in the liv- 
ing stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought to 
be the beginning of education instead of a 
remedy for its faults. First of all, it 
teaches the science of self-realization; it 
makes the student discover himself; it ac- 
quaints him with his sleeping powers and 
shows him how to develop them. The 
method is erercise, not of the haphazard 
sort, but a steady, increasing kind that 
brings each hidden power to full strength 
without strain or break. 


Pelmanism Pays Large 


Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic de- 
vice. It will not “take care of itself.” 
Will power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative, courage— 
these things are not gifts but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be devel- 
oped by effort just as muscles can be devel- 
oped by exercise. I do not mean by this 
that the individual can add to the brains 
that God gave him, but he can learn to 
make use of the brains that he has instead 
of letting them fall into flabbiness through 
disuse. 

Other methods and systems that I have 
examined, while realizing the value of men- 
tal exercise, have made the mistake of 
limiting their efforts to the development of 
some single sense. What Pelmanism does 
is to consider the mind as a whole and 
treat it as a whole. It goes in for mental 
team play, training the mind as a unity. 

Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
sheet. The student goes forward under a 
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I TAIN K OF 


By Judge 


Ben B. Lindsey 


teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided 
and encouraged at every turn by conscien- 
tious experts. 

This point, that is its strength to me, 
may: prove to be the weakness of the 
course. Americans want everything at 
once. They love to think that they can 
find something to take at night that will 
make them ‘100 percent. efficient” by 
morning. Pelmanism is no miracle. It 
calls for application. But I know of noth- 
ing that pays larger returns on an invest- 
ment of one’s spare time from day to day. 

So I say that Pelmanism is one of the 
great discoveries of the day. Properly 
followed, the course guarantees the ac- 
quisition of the best of all wealth—the 
functioning to full capacity of that mar- 
velous machine we call the ‘“‘mind.” 

(Signed) Ben B. LINDSEY. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed out, 
Pelmanism is neither an experiment nor a 
theory. It has stood the test of twenty years. 
Its students are in every country in the world. 
Its benefits are attested by 500,000 men and 
women in all walks and conditions of life. 

The course takes no account of class, creed 
or circumstance. Its values are for all. Busi- 
ness men, from the great captains of com- 
merce to their clerks, are ardent Pelmanists. 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, teachers, artists, authors—have come to 
the knowledge that Pelmanism will help them 
to surmount difficulties and achieve a greater 
degree of success in their vocations. Women 
—both in the home and in business—find Pel- 
manism an answer to their problems. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by correspond- 
ence. There are twelve lessons—twelve ‘Little 
Grey Books.” The course can be completed in 
three to twelve months, depending entirely 
upon the amount of time devoted to study. 
Half an hour daily will enable the student to 
finish in three months. 

A special system keeps the examiners in close 
personal touch with the students right through 
the course, and insures that individual attention 
which is so essential to the success of a study 
of this character. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Mind and Memory” is the name of the book- 
let which describes Pelmanism down to the last 
detail. It is fascinating in itself with its 
wealth of original thought and incisive ob- 
servation. It has benefits of its own that will 
make the reader keep it. 

In its pages will be found the comment and 
experience of men and women of every trade, 
profession and calling, telling how Pelmanism 
works—the observations of scientists with re- 
spect to such vital questions as age, sex and 
circumstance in their bearing on success— 
“stories. from the life” and brilliant little es- 
says on personality, opportunity, etc.—all 
drawn from facts. So great has been the de- 
mand that “Mind and Memory” has already 
fone into a third edition of 100,000. 

Your copy is ready for you. Immediately 
upon receipt of your request it will be mailed 
to you absolutely free of charge and free of 
any obligation. Send for “Mind and Memory” 
now. Don’t “put off.” Fill in coupon at once 
and mail, or call personally at our convenient 


location—Fifth Avenue at Forty-second. Pell- 
manism has no secrets. 
The booklet, “Mind and Memory,” -is free. 


Use the coupon below or postcard and send for 
it NOW. or call personally. PELMAN IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA, Suite 874, No. 2575 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 374, 2575 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free booklet, ‘“‘Mind and Memory.” 


Name 


COSC CCE oer ereereeesrereeeeseocesseeees 


(All correspondence strictly confidential.) 
Ind. 10-16-20 
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and blooming tho trampled on by oxen 
and ground by heavy wheels. 

One delightful find remains to the 
last. The owner of this land used one 
corner of the pasture as a dumping 
place; over the wall into a little bog 
where the water was a foot deep, were 
hurled broken crockery, tin cans, rusty 
stovepipe, coils of wire, and all that 
sort of rubbish. Over that wall one 
lucky spring day we chanced to look; 
and there beheld such a sight as had 
never been seen before, and will never 
be seen again. Up out of that scummy 
water, in the midst of the rusty iron 
and tins, stood strong and sturdy of 
stem a _ glorious flower—a _ daffodil, 
large and perfect, it seemed to bright- 
en the day. Time and again in the 
years since, that wonderful sight has 
been before me. A thousand things 
more important may have been for- 
gotten, but never that daffodil. How it 
came there baffles conjecture. 


Beautifying Coal Dumps 


One of the ugliest sights to be seen 
from a car window is the black moun- 
tains of coal slack that have grown 
up about the mouths of the mines and 
threaten to bury the surrounding 
towns like Pompeii. In South Stafford- 
shire an association has been formed 
to plant trees on these mounds and ac- 
cording to a report presented to the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science the experiment is 
working successfully. The common 
black alder grows well on the slack 
dumps, converting them into green 
wooded mounds, which will later bring 
in a profitable return from the sale of 
wood. 


Wages Rise 
Those who are hoping or fearing 
that wages will fall from their pres- 
ent peak to their “former level” 
are taking a short-sighted view. His- 
tory shows that under the capital- 
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© 1920, Electrical Experimenter 


The new lighthouses send their beams straight up in a revolving or concentrated 
shaft of light that can be seen 100 miles by air or sea. That erected at the Hounslow 
Aerodrome, England (shown below), has a beam of 70,000 candle power 











the rise has been 
rapid but even be- 
fore then there was 
a continuous tho 
slow increase. In 
order to trace such 
a curve it is neces- 
sary to find a trade 
in which continu- 


been kept for sev- 
eral centuries of 
work of the same 
sort in the same 
locality. The best 
material for this 
investigation has 
been found in the 
expense accounts 
of public buildings 
in London which 
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istic system wages continue to advance 
so long as production increases. From 
the time of the industrial revolution at 
the. beginning of the eighteenth century 
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During the last 700 years the wages of a 









































common laborer in London have risen 


from a penny to over a pound a day. Question, is his living condition any better? 


are complete from 
1252 to 1920 with 
the exception of a few years that 
may be filled in from contemporary 
building operations in the provinces. 
William Hardy has been able to ob- 
tain from these records the daily wage 
of carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
joiners, plumbers, plasterers and com- 
mon laborers for nearly seven hun- 
dred years. From his article in the 
London Times we reproduce his table 
in abbreviated form and with the money 
translated into American curency at 
the pre-war rate of exchange. We ald 
a curve that shows at a glance the 
general trend. 

In the course of these seven centuries 
the wage of a common laborer has 
risen from a penny to over a pound a 
day. It has never fallen. The price of 
skilled labor shows almost as constant 
an increase. The higher wages paid to 
builders in 1387-1392 may be ascribed 
to the building of Westminster Abbey 
and Palace and the extension of the 
Tower of London. Efforts to fix wages 
by law were unavailing to prevent their 
ultimate rise. Henry VII in 1495 fixed 
by law the wages of all trades except 
that of laborer at sixpence a day, but 
under Henry VIII a general rise began. 
Fire, plague and war have made no 
perceptible difference up to the present. 





ous records have. 
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* Pebbles 


Jack—Girls are prettier than men. 
Jean—Why, naturally. 
Jack—No, artificially—Widow. 


She (in the canoe)—Don’t you think we 
ought to hug the shore? 

He (ambitiously)—Why the shore?— 
Brown Jug. 


She plays the cornet every day, 
I’m very fond of pretty Rose; 
And I am not ashamed to say 
She is the fairest flower that blows. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Dentist—You say this tooth has never 
been filled and yet I find gold on my in- 
strument. 

Patient—You must have struck my back 
collar-button.—Yale Record. 


Lady (who has spent a long time look- 
ing at various linoleums)—Yes, I think I 
will settle on that pattern. 

Shopman—Certainly, madam. Will you 
take the roll? 

Lady—No, I only want a piece about a 
foot square; you see, it’s for Fido to stand 
on after his bath.—Blighty. 


Shopkeeper—What can I do for you, 
my boy? 

Boy—Please, I’ve called about your ad- 
vertisement for a man to retail canaries! 

“Yes, and do you think you could do 
the work?” 

“Oh, no, sir; but I only want to know 
how the canaries lost their tails.”—Boys’ 
Life. 


A married couple were looking into a 
shop window. A _ handsome tailor-made 
dress took the lady’s fancy and she left her 
husband’s side to examine it more closely. 
Then she went back to where he had been 
standing and took his arm. 

“You never look at anything I want you 
to look at,” she exclaimed. “You don’t care 
how I dress. You don’t love me now. Why, 
you haven’t kissed me for three weeks.” 

“Indeed, I am sorry; it is not my fault, 
but my misfortune,” said the man. 

Turning round she looked at him and 
gave a shriek. She had taken the arm of 
the wrong man!—New York Globe. 


Outside, it is snowing bitterly. Inside, 
it was not snowing at all, Perhaps the 
walls and the roof did their share to make 
this state of affairs possible. The “inside” 
was the polished interior of a handsome 
mansion. Rich tapestries hung on the walls, 
and a crystal chandelier shed its soft glow 
upon all sides. 

Citronella—beautiful child-woman—was 
on the inside. Presently she would be on 
the outside. For her husband said she must 
£0. 

As her husband paid all the bills, which 
somehow or other always piled up, to say 
nothing of the rent, she could find no 
logical reason to thwart her desire. 

She plead, plead, oh, how she plead, 
but nothing could make that obstinate be- 
ing, her husband, change his mind. 

“Go,” he said, enriching the command 

with a few simple, descriptive terms, un- 
llecessary to our context. 
_ Down the polished marble stairs, thru 
the iron-bound door, Citronella, child- 
woman and wife, went. Out upon the snow- 
covered sidewalk and into the covered 
vehicle which was to bear her away. 

Her husband watched her departure 
from between the parted silken curtains 
of an upstairs window. He grinned, show- 
ing his white, cruel teeth. 

“Ha, ha!” he gloated, “how she does 
hate to go to the opera !—Princeton Tiger. 
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THE CARTER'S INK CO. 
BOSTON MONTREAL 
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C HAMBERLIN 
rac WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 





Draughts are 
Costly and a 
Menace to 


Health 





HAMBERLIN Metal Weather 

Strips seal your home against 

the entrance of cold draughts, 
prevent the escape of heat, shut out 
dust and dirt, exclude noises—and 
pay for themselves in a short time in 
the fuel they save. 


Your home needs weather strips— 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 
You are paying dearly for being 
without them in fuel waste—in the 
danger that besets your family from 
cold draughts and a chilly house. 


Chamberlin guarantees its products 
for all time. Chamberlin Weather 
Strips invariably outlast the buildings 
on which. they are installed. Cham- 
berlin is the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of weather strips in the 
world. Chamberlin has a permanent 
service organization with branches in 
principal cities where weather strip 
experts are stationed to give im- 
mediate installation and adjustment 
service. 


Better send now for our inter- 
esting Weather Strip Booklet 


Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip 
Company 
602 Dinan Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Sales and Service Branches 
In Principal Cities 
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No One “ Owns” Land 


(Continued from page 76) 

vate ownership of land, and one which 
will appeal with great force to the 
average citizen, is afforded in the per- 
petual railroad and trolley franchises. 
The citing of a single case, that of the 
transportation system of Philadelphia, 
will suffice. It might be well to know, 
however, that the Philadelphia system 
is by no means so horrible an exam- 
ple as are those of many other cities. 

As is the perpetual franchise to the 
transportation business, so is the fee 
simple title deed to every activity aris- 
ing on the land. The perpetual fran- 
chise is now properly regarded as dis- 
honest and iniquitous by virtually 
everyone save the beneficiaries of the 
system. In every: large city of the na- 
tion there has grown up transportation 
systems out of the smaller organiza- 
tions which obtained the franchises 
and for which they generally paid 
nothing. These underlying companies 
usually have no physical property, nor 
do they render any part of the service 
of transporting the passengers who use 
them. Yet these underlying companies 
receive about 80 per cent of the earn- 
ings of the systems. Their one contri- 
bution is permission to the operating 
company to engage in the transporta- 
tion business. Ownership of the people’s 
streets, recognized under existing law, 
is the continuing right of all its citi- 
zens, whether of today or of the time 
when they were illegally given away. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
city’s highways were not the exclu- 
sivé property of those who gave them 
away; and consequently the act of the 
citizens of that day or their officials 
should in no way be binding on the 
present inhabitants. 

In Philadelphia for the year 1919 
the underlying companies of its trans- 
portation system received in rentals 
$7,700,000, while the return to the op- 
erating company was but $1,500,000, 
altho it performed the entire service 
of carrying 2,333,000 passengers on its 
cars daily, and owns virtually all of 
the physical property of the system. 

There is no essential difference be- 
tween a perpetual trolley franchise and 
a fee simple title to land. Both are 
special privileges to use exclusively 
certain designated tracts of land. Both 
make possible monopolies which enable 
their beneficiaries to appropriate the 
production of others without rendering 
any service in exchange. 

God made the land for the use of 
the continuing generations of man. 
All the people collectively, and not the 
title holder, are responsible for its in- 
creased rental value. This rental value, 
therefore, belongs properly and mor- 
ally to the public which created it and 
should be collected by it and used for 
community expense, local, State and 
Federal. 

There is, however, a more important 
phase of the land question than is con- 
tained in its mere fiscal injustice. Own- 
ership of the land—the opportunity of 
man to sustain life—virtually estab- 
lishes a system of economic and indus- 
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Start Your 
Boy on the 
Road to True 
Manhood 


Help him to get started right by giving him 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 


Send only 25 cents toda nat 3 a three months’ 
subscription. By accep this remarkable 
low price offer you save 35 cents over the news- 
stand price as the price per copy is 20 cents. 

This is the formative period of your boy’s 
life. What he will amount to in after years de- 

pends largely on what he is reading now. You 
want him to be wide-awake, progressive—for- 
ward-looking—to develop ideas and initiative 
and to learn to make his own way in the world. 

You can make him no better than a sub- 
ee, te, THE_ BOYS’ MAGAZINE. This 
great De odical will give him entertainment, 

~~ and the inspiration to accomplish 
big things. 

Your boy must keep abreast of the times. 
ype he reads has much todo with what - 

HINKS and DOES. Guard him against 
sensational and misleading stories. Give hiss 
the kind of reading which entertains, yet in- 
spires and instructs. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 














will rae your boy’s initiative, foster right 
THINKING and right DOING, e him a 
manly, moral and courageous boy. 


Besides a wealth of splendid stories and special arti- 
cles each issue contains de mts devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Wire “os Popular Science, Athletics 
and Physical Training, Editorials, Stamp and Coin Col- 
lecting, Moving Picture Plays and Plave 
Photography, Outdoor Sports, Illustrated 
Jokes, etc., etc. 

a only 25 cents, today, for a three months’ sub- 
We will refund 


with TH 
more convenient.) Address 

THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO.., Inc. 
5124 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on may at all newsstands, 
20 cents a copy.) 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxsurcH Pus. Co.. 
Inc., Boston, Mass. . 








Quality First 


Notwithstanding that there 
are many different kinds of 
hose supporters we believe 
none has won such an en- 
viable reputation for gualit 
and serbice or given so mu -4 
satisfaction to mothers and 
children as the 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Why ? Because the webbing 
of fresh live rubber feels 
better and wears longer. 
Because it is the only hose 
supporter equipped with that 
exclusive feature the 


All Rubber 
Oblong Button 


Because It Saves Hosiery 





George Frost Co., Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose 
Supporters for Women, Misses 
and Children and the 


‘amous 
Boston Garter for 
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trial slavery. The land problem is but 
the logical. continuation of the problem 
of chattel slavery, which was solved 
by the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
The chief difference of the economic 
phase is that about twenty times as 
many persons are involved as were af- 
fected by the system of chattel slavery, 
and that most of the victims are un- 
aware of the means by which their 
surplus production is appropriated. 

Both systems—economic as well as 
chattel—were established for the pur- 
pose of enabling the beneficiary to ap- 
propriate the surplus production of the 
slave. Under the chattel system the 
master candidly took the surplus pro- 
duction directly, but was compelled for 
purely selfish motives to feed, clothe 
and properly safeguard the life and 
health of his slave, lest he impair the 
value of his investment. The present 
day economic system, while more com- 
plex and less direct, is infinitely more 
efficient than the chattel system, for it 
compels the exploited one to pay in ad- 
vance, thru the agency of ground rent, 
virtually all his surplus production for 
permission to produce, while at the 
same time being compelled to keep him- 
self and to protect his own health and 
vigor. 

In 1914, before the outbreak of the 
European war, this became a serious 
task for some ten millions of our people 
who were unable to find work. So seri- 
ous was the problem that employment 
bureaus were established by the Gov- 
ernment, Federal, State and local, in 
order that these persons might find 
opportunity to work. This it must be 
remembered was in the United States, 
where, according to the census of 1910, 
the population was less than thirty- 
four persons to each square mile of the 
richest and most productive soil in the 
world. But it was held out of use by 
reason of the unscientific taxation and 
land laws of our country, which enabled 
the title holder to withhold it from use 
for purely speculative purposes. 

Happily the destruction. of the in- 
iquitous property right in human lives, 
which in the form of chattel slavery 
had been permitted to grow up under 
the sanction of our Government, was 
accomplished thru the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

It remains for the Single Tax party 
to destroy the other iniquitous prop- 
erty right—the ownership of man’s 
opportunity to live—which is bound up 
in the private ownership of the earth, 
and which has also grown up under 
the sanction of our Government. 

This ean be done only thru the col- 
lection by the Government of the rent 
of land and the exemption from taxa- 
tion of labor and all its products. 

By labor is meant every class of 
service, whether it be mental or physi- 
cal, that civilization demands. 

Philadelphia 








Son (whose father has received a letter 
aly ut his debts)—Like their confounded 
cheek. I'll give them a piece of my 
mind. 

!‘ather—But do you think you have any 
to spare ?—Blighty. 
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~ CONVENIENCE 


NCwrees are conveniences more appreciated than in the home. 
Nowhere is an aid to proper heat control so necessary. 


Are you one of the many who dread a winter of fussing with the 


furnace—the discomfort, work and worry of regulating drafts and dampers 
with an ever fluctuating temperature? 


If you are, there is a way out—a way that promises complete relief 
from all troublesome attention to the heating plant. 


Tk phINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Regulates the amount of heat in accordance with the temperature you 
wish to maintain. 





By simple adjustments at the thermostat, conveniently located, it is 
possible to have an evenly heated house all day, say 70 degrees—an evenly 
heated house all night, say 60—and the drafts opened in the morning be- 
fore you arise—all operations automatically performed. And then, there 
is a decided saving in fuel. 


The “Minneapolis” has been used successfully for 35 years on every 
type of heating plant burning coal, gas or oil—lasts a lifetime. 


Write for complete information including booklet and nearest dealer. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Main Office: 2775 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CHICAGO SYRACUSE 3 BOSTON DETROIT 
231 Insurance Exchange 218 E. Washington St. 77 Summer St. 1701 Woodward Ave. 
WASHINGTON D. C. NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND 
727 12th Street North West Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 1327 East 105th Street 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE ST. PAUL 
709 North Howard Street Fifth and Broadway 38 Loan and Trust Bidg. 140 Endicott Bldg. 
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Unlimited Expansion 


With all the 


Advantages of 
Permanent Binding 



































Transparent Leaf Body, show 
Proudfit mechanism Lm 


OOSEJEAF J JEVICES 


ROUDFIT loose leaf binding saves paper, weight and filing space. Provides 

more writing space; a flat writing surface, irrespective of number of sheets 

inserted, and instant sheet removal or insertion. Holds sheets along entire 
binding edge; protects sheets from tearing; uses less than one-half inch of sheet 
for binding margin. Has no rings, no posts and no projections to scratch desk 
tops. Holds 1 to 1000 sheets without adjustment. Is adaptable to all loose leaf 
uses. Proudfit Loose Leaf Binders look like and have all the permanence of fine 
bound books. Proudfit binding mechanism consists of flexible steel bands, 
affixed to any style of limp or rigid cover and entirely concealed beneath these 
covers. This entire binding mechanism may be removed in 10 seconds. It may 
be locked and sealed to make permanent bound books for county records, etc. 


See Donneliey’s Red Book 
for name and address of nearest 
Proud/fit factory branch. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Binders are sold 
direct or through factory branches in 
all large cities—they are supplied ina 
wide — of sizes in four standard 
lines, as wellas made tospecifications. 


Transparert Leaf Body, showing Proudfit 
mechanism locked and ready for use. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 


FURS 


Coats, Wraps, Scarfs and Muffs 
In All the 
Fashionable Furs 


126 West 42nd Street 
1 NEW YORK | 
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The New Spirit in the 
Old World 


(Continued from page 77) 


onto its feet again and make a new 
start. 

Belgium is the joy of Europe. Bel- 
gium had its strikes and got them over 
with during the first six months of 
peace, and now the people have set to 
work with a will to repair the war’s 
damage. The Germans have returned 
much of the machinery taken into Ger- 
many and converted for the manufac- 
ture of munitions during the war. 
Black smoke is pouring from the chim- 
neys and the wheels are humming. In 
the rural districts there is the same 
close cultivation of the land as before 
the war. 

Some machinery has also been re- 
turned by the Germans to France, and 
the important French textile industry 
is beginning to get into operation again. 
Negotiations with American manufac- 
turers of machinery have been started 
by the French Government with a view 
to quick reéstablishment of the beet 
sugar refineries, leveled by the Ger- 
mans in the devastated areas. 

The Germans are carrying out the 
provisions of the treaty for the return 
to France of wagons, agricultural ma* 
chinery and cattle and are making the 
deliveries of coal to France agreed upon 
at Spa. It will be a long time before 
the French mines wrecked by the Ger- 
mans are again in full operation. I 
talked with one of the engineers in 
charge of the work at Lens. He said 
some coal could be taken from the 
mines by midsummer next year, but 
that three years would be consumed in 
putting the mines in shape to operate 
to full capacity. 

The peoples of the new nations set 
up by the peace treaties are rejoicing 
in their freedom and are going about 
the work of organizing new govern- 
mental agencies with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. This is particularly true of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Czecho-Slovakia in- 
herited some of the richest of Austria’s 
resources and her people are under- 
taking their further development in a 
spirit that will soon mean prosperity. 

Poland’s progress has been seriously 
handicapped by her war with Russia. 
In their invasion of Poland, the Bol- 
sheviki overran some of her best agri- 
cultural areas, destroying the crops. 
The crops in the regions that were not 
overrun have suffered from lack of cul- 
tivation due to the recruiting of agri- 
cultural workers for the army. Poland 
needs peace. She has rich agricultural 
lands and important textile industries 
that could soon be put into operation 
if. the government could give its full 
attention to economic reconstruction. 
As it is Poland will face a serious 
shortage of food this winter. 

Austria is the pauper nation of Eu- 
rope. Her population has been left 
utterly without the means of support- 
ing itself. There is more under-nour- 
ishment of children in Vienna than in 
any other European city. Unless ma- 
terial assistance is forthcoming from 
outside sources Austria aces a 
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winter of the most intense suffering. 

For the next four ‘or five years the 
nations, particularly of Eastern Eu- 
rope, are going to have to concentrate 
all their energies and resources on 
economic and agricultural rehabilita- 
tion. They are going to have little time 
or energy to devote to the welfare of 
the children—the new generation which 
must carry forward the work of re- 
construction in the future. If America 
wants to help, I know no service it can 
perform that will be so gratefully re- 
membered, as looking after the children 
during this period of inevitable neglect. 

Happily, the people of Europe are 
coming to a better understanding of 
the attitude toward them of the people 
of the United States. And this is in 
part responsible for the new spirit with 
which they are taking hold of the tasks 
of reconstruction. 

They are no longer looking, as they 
did for so many months after the 
armistice, to the United States to pull 
them thru. They now realize that the 
United States expects them to do what 
they can to help themselves and that 
American assistance will be given only 
in the measure that they prove thru 
their own effort that Europe is again 
going to be a going concern. 

The American business man in Eu- 
rope has done much to make this clear. 
Our Government cannot help you, he 
has said, but we will help you if you 
try to help yourselves. His attitude, 
generally speaking, has been a most 
generous one. He has not sought to 
turn Europe’s necesities unduly to his 
profit. Rather he has in many cases 
entered into negotiations, wherein he 
has willingly forfeited the advantage 
that is his as a result of the present 
exchange situation, in an effort to get 
European industry into a condition for 
doing business again. 

It is not only the governments and 
the business people who are gaining a 
better understanding of the American 
attitude. The common people, too, are 
coming to know us better. I believe, as 
a matter of fact, that there was less 
misunderstanding of the position of the 
United States on the part of the peoples 
of Europe than of the governments. 

The feeling of the common people 

toward the United States is one of sin- 
cere friendship and appreciation. Amer- 
ican participation in the war has been 
belittled in parliaments and cabinet 
chambers, but the people know the part 
America played and are thankful. 
They are thankful particularly for the 
humanitarian service that the people 
of the United States rendered to Eu- 
rope with its ambulances, its doctors 
and its medical supplies. They are 
thankful for the food America sent. 
They are thankful for the care it has 
given the children. 
_ I have traveled in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe since the armistice and 
talked with the followers as well as 
the leaders. The undercurrent of feel- 
ing among the people is one of abiding 
friendship for this republic. Only a 
deliberately hostile act on our part can 
change it. 

Washington. 
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$1825 Per Year 


Serves Quaker Oats each morning to a family of five 


Quaker Oats, the food of foods, costs one cent per large dish. The 
price of one chop serves 12 dishes. 

Five dishes daily cost $18.25 a year, while just five eggs a day would 
cost you $82. 

Quaker Oats supplies 1,810 calories of nutriment per pound. That’s the 
energy measure of food value. Round steak yields less than half that. 

A boy needs 2,000 calories per day. They would cost 13c in Quaker 
Oats, in eggs about $1.30. 


These costs mean little in a day. But note what they mean on a year 


of breakfasts for a family of five. 





Cost per year for serving five, based on 
this year’s average prices 


1 chop each, per day, $219 


Average meats. $146 
2 eggs each, per day, $164 


Average fish $146 


$125 Saved 


Quaker Oats breakfasts, compared with these other desirable breakfasts, save at least 
$125 per year. 

The Quaker Oats forms the supreme food, almost the ideal food, the greatest food that 
grows. 

It is rich in elements growing children need. As vim-food it has age-old fame. The 
best food you can serve in mornings is a dish of Quaker Oats. 


_Serve other foods at other meals. People need variety. But use this one-cent breakfast 
dish to cut the average cost. 


Quaker Oats 


Extra-flavory flakes 
This brand is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. The delightful flavor has won millions the world over. 
It is due to yourself that you get it, for it costs no extra price. 
Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
(3465) 
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How to Sell 


— your — 


Real Estate 


Easily! Quickly! Profitably! 


F you want to sell your property 
promptly, economically and at the 
highest possible price, you should im- 
mediately investigate The Simplex Plans 
for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready made quick, cash sales of more than 
5,000 properties throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

No matter what your property is or 
where it is, these successful Plans show 
you just how to sell it to the best possible 
advantage, without employing agents or 
paying fees or commissions to any one. 

Farms, residences, 
building lots, ——— ; 
timber, mineral an 
oil lands, mountain Don { 

sell — trade — 
buy — lease — 
alter—or build 





camps, seashore cot- 
tages, business prop- 
erty of all kinds, in- 


cluding hotels, - 
boarding-houses, mo- = y a 
tion-picture theatres, Plar Th P 
garages, stores, medi- = — 
worth many 


cal and dental prac- 
tices, etc., etc., can be 
advantageously mar- 
keted by The Simplex 
Plans. 

Every reader of 
this magazine who is 
interested in any kind ’ ; 
of property anywhere, should investigate 
The Simplex Plans at once. They are so 
complete, simple, practical and easy that 
any intelligent person can use them to the 
fullest advantage. 

The real value of the The Simplex Plans is 
impossible to measure, but by showing how to get 
hundreds and thousands of dollars more for prop- 
erties—by saving big fees and commissions. to 
agents—by saving weeks and months of time in 
finding buyers—they are daily proving their im- 
mense value to property owners in all parts of 
the country. 

Here is what a few of them say: “The Simplex 
Plans sold my house for cash within two weeks.” 

Nauwatossa, Wis. “Sold our place for 
one-third more than it cost.”"—F. C. M., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Can. “Sold my farm for cash.”’— 
Mrs. L. A. C., Glenwood, Minn. “Sold my coun- 
try place in three weeks for cash.”—H. M B., 
New York City. “Sold my store and real estate.’ 
—B. L., San Francisco, Cal. “Sold my hat 


times their cost 
to every one 
who has any- 
thing to do with 
real estate of 
any kin 











factory. Endorse your methods.”—W. E. 
Buffalo, N. Y. “Sold my property. Your ogee 
quickest I ever saw.”—J. S., W aterford, N. 


“Your Plans sold my Colorado ranch.”—P. E. V. 


Lansing, Mich. ‘Sold my hotel.’—G. S. Ss. 
Plano, Ill. “Sold three lots for cash.”—R. F. M., 
Ottawa, Canada. “Sold my Michigan farm.”— 


E. A. D., Miami, Fla. 

Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce of ef- 
fort or a cent of money trying to sell, exchange, 
purchase, lease, build, or do anything else with 
real estate of any kind, without first of all ex- 
amining The Simplex Plans. 

Send no money. Just sign and mail the cou- 
pon, and a complete set of the Plans will be 
sent to you, prepaid, for free inspection. If, 
upon examination, you find they are just what 
you need, send $10 in full payment for them. 
Otherwise, remail them within ten days after you 
receive them and you will owe nothing. 


THE SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 334, 1133 Broadway, New York 


FREE INSPECTION COUPON 


THE SIMPLEX COMPANY 
Dept. 334, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 

Send me a set of The Simplex Plans for free 
inspection. I will either send you $10 in full pay- 
ment for them or remail them to you within ten 
days after I receive them. 








Name 


Address 
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The Old World’s Homage to the Pilgrims 


(Continued from page 79) 


left Leyden three hundred years be- 
fore. 

The Staathuis was built in the four- 
teenth century and is considered a 
very fine type of medieval architecture. 
It is filled with rare tapestries and 
some beautiful portraits of the fleshy 
Rubens school. The Burgomaster, at- 
tired in flowing robes and with a great 
silver chain about his neck, read an ad- 
dress of welcome which was responded 
to by a member from each delegation. 
Sir Harry Brittain was chosen to 
speak for England and I for America. 
Sir Harry, who was knighted not long 
ago for the fine work he did during the 
war and before in promoting closer 
relations -between the United States 
and England, made a very felicitous 
and brilliant address. So when I came 
to reply for America it occurred to me 
to begin by saying that Sir Harry by 
his eloquence and wit, and especially 
by his name, was most fitted to repre- 
sent the British empire on this dcca- 
sion, but that while I could not hope 
to emulate him in the oratorical art, 
I did feel that by name I also was fit 
to speak on such an occasion. For only 
that afternoon I learned that the word 
“holt,” which in old English means a 
little wooded hill, is still the common 
word for wood today in the Dutch lan- 
guage. In fact, Holland itself means 
woodland and is a derivative from 
“holt land,” and therefore nothing 
could be more fitting than that I a 
Holt, and a direct descendant of New 
England fathers, should speak in 
“Holt-land.” 

The next day we motored back to 
Leyden and listened to more speeches. 
How surprized those old Pilgrims—or 
rather young Pilgrims, for they were 
mestly in the twenties—would be if 
they could have heard all the wonder- 
ful things now said about them. In the 
afternoon we were privileged to wit- 
ness an exhibition of the national sport 
of Holland, which is called “Ring- 
rijderij,” or “tilting competition.” The 
competitors ride in a “Tilbury” or 
“Sjees,” which is Dutch for chaise. The 
gentleman drives the horse at a fast 


J. trot while the lady has to spear with 


a long wooden sort of a billiard cue a 
ring hanging on the end of a pole, a-la- 
merry-go-round. The lady who secures 
the greatest number of rings within a 
certain time is declared the winner. 
There were twenty-four couples in this 
competition and all sat on high two- 
wheeled chaises behind fat horses. 
Some of the contestants wore charm- 
ing old-fashioned Dutch costumes. It 
was a pretty sight to see them driving 
about the flag-bedecked field to the 
tune of the band and the applause of 
the onlookers. We watched this compe- 
tition for a couple of hours until we 
were driven away by a threat of rain. 
That night there was another session 
in the form of a memorial service in 
the Pieterskerk, and that concluded 
the Leyden festivities. 

The next morning we went to The 


Hague to take luncheon with our Am- 
bassador, Mr. Phillips, late of the State 
Department, who is the handsomest 
American diplomat I have ever come 
across. He made an efficient Assistant 
Secretary of State during the war 
and comes from the old New England 
Phillips family which founded Exeter 
and Andover. He has already made a 
very favorable impression upon the 
Dutch people, I am told. 

We had a couple of hours for sight- 
seeing before luncheon so we visited 
The Hague galleries, where I saw 
again the overrated Bull by Paul Pot- 
ter and the repellant dissecting table 
group by Rembrandt. But what im- 
pressed me the most was our visit to 
the Carnegie Peace Palace. I was 
present at the laying of the corner- 
stone in 1907, but I had not seen it 
since it was completed. It is really a 
superb building and my daughters 
were quick to point out that a thing 
does not necessarily have to be antique 
to be beautiful. The grounds have been 
under the gardener’s care long enough 
to bring the shrubs and flowers into a 
perfect state of cultivation. The build- 
ing is practically complete, only a few 
decorations from the various nations 
are still to be installed. I admired per- 
haps more than anything else the ex- 
quisite Japanese silk embroidered 
tapestries that completely covered the 
wall space in the Ambassador’s room. 
I had seen the Japanese artists work- 
ing on these tapestries back in 1909 
when I was in Kyoto. The replica of 
the statue of the “Christ of the Andes” 
at the head of the great stairway was 
impressive with its famous inscription 
on the pedestal: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than that 
Chileans and Argentines break the 
peace, which at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer they have sworn to main- 
tain.” Each nation has contributed 
something to the Peace Palace, and it 
is a satisfaction to learn that Mr. Elihu 
Root’s commmittee, which has just 
framed the Permanent Court of the 
League of Nations, has recommended 
that the seat of the Court shall always 
be at The Hague. 

After a delightful luncheon at the 
Ambassador’s, at which there were no 
speeches—“silence like a poultice came 
to heal the blows of sound”’—we took 
the train to Amsterdam and arrived 
there in time to attend a reception by 
the Burgomester at the City Hall. 
Again we found the hall beautified 
by old tapestries and Flemish paint- 
ings, and again we toasted the Pilgrim 
fathers back and forth. That evening 
a wonderful religious service was held 
in the Nieuwe Kerk, where the Ameri- 
can, Dutch, and English ecclesiastical 
delegates spoke. The musical part of 
the service was taken by the Ora- 
torium Society. There is no finer church 
music in the world than the old Dutch 
hymns, and I shall never forget the 
choral singing that evening. The 
Nieuwe Kerk is really a cathedral in 
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size, grandeur and decoration and in| 
its gilded nave Queen Wilhelmina was 
crowned. 

Early next morning the Pilgrims 
met at Leyden and proceeded down 
the canal to Delfshaven, following the 
exact route that the old Pilgrims took 
three, hundred years ago when they 
bade farewell to the good city which 
had given them such generous hos- 
pitality for eleven years. About noon 
we landed at the dock at Delfshaven 
and there a very pretty incident oc- 
curred, which was as touching as it) 
was spontaneous. It was from this very | 
dock that the Pilgrims finally set sail | 
for the New World. All the night be- | 
fore they held vigil, praying, weeping | 
and bidding each other farewell, and! 
when finally John Robinson said “Time | 
and tide wait for no man,” they all 
went to the dock and fell on their knees 
while Robinson prayed to the good God 
to give them peace and safety on the 
great adventure they were about to 
undertake. As we stood around the 
quay the Rev. F. B. Meyer started to 
explain to the Pilgrims and the crowd 
of townspeople the above incident. | 
Then he said, “Let us do as the Pil-| 
grims did,” and the entire throng fell | 
on their knees while Dr. Meyer prayed | 
that we in this day and generation | 
might be worthy of those who em-| 
barked from the very spot three hun- 
dred years ago. 

We then walked up a few blocks to 
the Presbyterian church in Delfshaven 
with its famous stained glass window 
representing the departure of the 
“Speedwell.” Again we had a religious 
service and again we sang the old 
Dutch hymns and again clergymen 
representing England, Holland and 
America explained to the great con- 
gregation what the Pilgrims did for 
the world. 

Then after a pretty trip around the 
harbor of Rotterdam in a large yacht 
and another service of song and praise 
in the Rotterdam cathedral, where 
Rev. Samuel Eliot of our delegation 
made easily the best address of the 
entire celebration, we went to the 
great banqueting rooms in the Zodlogi- 
cal Gardens, where all Holland’s dig- 
nitaries were assembled to do us honor 
and bid us farewell. It was a gala oc-| 
casion and so many times did the or- 
chestra play the various national airs 
that I seemed to be standing up most 
of the dinner hour. Before we left 
each Pilgrim was presented with a 
very beautiful volume, entitled, ‘“Ley- 
den Documents Relating to the Pil-| 
grim Fathers.” It was edited by Dr. 
D. Plooij of Leyden, who with Profes- 
sor van Nes deserves the chief credit 
for making the Holland celebration the 
success it was, and Dr. J. Rendel Har- 
ris of Manchester, who discovered the 
“Mayflower” in Old Jordans. The vol- 
ume contains a facsimile of the official 
documentary Look at Leyden which re- 
lates to the marriage contracts of the 
Pilgrims during their residence at 








Leyden and such of the Pilgrims as re- 
mained in Holland. These documents 
make a unique volume of permanent 
value and should be in every important 
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Ho The Fun of 
oi “Doing” 


© 


Gate a Room 


NTIL you try you can’t possibly imagine the fun and artistic satis- 
faction of taking just one room—the one that is now an eyesore and 
source of mortification every time your friends see it—and transform- 

ing it into a perfect gem of daintiness and charm. 


Everyone is an artist at heart—your eye knows color harmony. And 
how exciting it is to find just the right color scheme—tinting walls in a 
soft, neutral tone, revarnishing old furniture in the wood effect you desire, 
working doors and wood trim into the color scheme, varnishing the floor and 
then tying the whole room together with delightful cretonnes or chintz. 

Murphy Univernish: is splendid for home use. It is not only very fine 
Varnish but has the invaluable quality of being impervious to boiling water. 
It is wonderfully durable on floors. Furnished as a clear varnish or in the 
following transparent wood tones—Light Oak, Dark Oak, Bog Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Green. Every inch of woodwork in kitchen and bathrooms 
should be protected with Univernish, for it is sanitary, easily cleaned and 
durable. 

Thousands of stores sell Univernish. We should be glad to direct you 
to such a store and to send you an attractive color card. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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FAMILY 
EXPENSE: _ 
BOOK 





THE NATIONAL FAMILY EXPENSE 
BOOK has rulings and special forms 
for keeping complete records of daily 
expense, which can be totaled at the 
end of the month. This enables the 
housekeeper to make exact records of 
all expenditures and receipts. 


THE LOOSE LEAF MEMO is the ideal 
way to preserve notes, addresses, data, 
cash account, business and personal 
matters—all in the same cover prop- 
erly indexed, so that any subject may 
be found without loss of time. Exam- 
ine them at your stationer’s. 


Send for free copy of “GOOD FORMS FOR BOOKKEEPERS”’ 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 


14 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 








SALYTE, the 

newheating 
invention, makes every gas- 
jet a furnace for chilly 
weather heating. Noshov- 
eling. Nocoal bills. Amere 
twist of the wrist! 

New in principle, beauti- 
fully designed, safe, extra- 
ordinarily durable— Usalyte 
the heating marvel! 

Intwostyles:forheatingonlyor, 
with the new and exclusive in-built 
mantle, for heating and lighting. 

With the mantle, ae $ 
* heating and lighting og 
For heating only $1.75 


from dealer or direct from rahe 
tlor substitute. a 


LLROBINESONS Inc: 


AIANUFACTURERS OF THE 
FAIIOUS USALYTE GAS (IANTLES 


13070131 StandPARK Ave 
NEW YORK CITY 





og ™\BUXTONY ™ 





jroSan Rolling 
Bath Tub wea. 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 
32-gal. tank. Closes up in space 
are, On castors—rollitanywhere, 
agente attachment for kerosene 
Shete drains rowan Water tr heatequickly, 
ite drains 

















KEY KASE 


Saves 
Your Pockets 


Fits vest or hip pocket, or 
lady’s handbag, without 
bulging. Each hook holds 
two keys. All leathers. 
WTR RET.) (Prices slightly higher in 
46 2) | Canada.) Dealers wanted. 


~~ L. A. W. Novelty Co, 
SP Yae «Dept.D, Springfield, Mass, 








In Canada: 
Rowland & Campbell, Lid. 
Winnipeg 














Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
withort question, if .you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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library of America. Besides the mar- 
riage eontracts there is a document 
showing the personal signature of 
John Robinson, which was hitherto 
wholly unknown. Another document 
shows the signature of William Brad- 
ford, the historian of the Pilgrims and 
later Governor of New England, “fresh 
in memory which smells with odorifer- 
ous fragrance.” It was drawn up in the 
very last days before his departure 
from Leyden to Delfshaven, from 
where he took passage to England in 
the “Speedwell,” and from where he 
sailed in the “Mayflower” to New 
England. The third document is the 
last will and testament of Bridget Rob- 
inson, widow of John Robinson, chiefly 
important because it gives a number 
of facts about her children who were 
yet living in 1643. 

After we had bade farewell to our 


| hosts they followed us down to the sta- 


tion and as our special train pulled 
out of the spotless and spacious station 
we saw them waving their handker- 
chiefs and heard them cheering’ as we 
disappeared out of sight. 

If the keynote of the Holland cele- 
bration was religious the essence of 
the English celebration was political. 
In Holland it was the character of the 
Pilgrims, their love of liberty and their 
passion for religious freedom that was 
emphasized. At the Dutch celebration 
even the Protestant churches from 
France and Switzerland sent delegates. 
In England, on the contrary, govern- 
ment officials predominated and it was 
the unity of the English-speaking 
races which was stressed in most of 
the speeches. 

I spent the 6th, the great day of the 

English celebrations, at Plymouth. 
Plymouth is a much larger and hand- 
somer city than I had imagined sim- 
ply from seeing it from the dock of 
the steamer in 1907 when we stopped 
to unload passengers on my first trip 
to France. The old part of Plymouth 
down by the “Barbican,” or water 
front, must have looked much the 
same as it did three hundred years ago, 
as the accompanying illustration indi- 
cates. The celebration was to last a 
week and every day a pageant. was 
held representing some phase of Pil- 
grim fact or fiction. 
' On the great day there was liter- 
ally a continuous three-ringed per- 
formance. I first attended the Interna- 
tional Conference at the Corn Ex- 
change. Professor Benjamin W. Bacon 
of Yale University made the principal 
American address, while England, 
Holland, France and Switzerland also 
had their official spokesmen. At the 
same time the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Lady Astor and other celebri- 
ties were laying cornerstones at sail- 
ors’ homes and Salvation Army bar- 
racks. 

At 12:30 there was a civic luncheon 
given at the Guildhall by the English- 
Speaking Union, the very active Brit- 
ish society which is doing so much to 
promote the solidarity of all people 
who speak our mother tongue. The 
luncheon was in honor of their “Right 
Worshipfuls;” the Mayor and Mayor- 
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ess. It was there I first met Lady As- 
tor, and such a pretty, bright and 
winning little woman as she was would 
be hard to find in a day’s journey. 
After seeing and hearing her, I. do 
not wonder that the British people are 
enthusiastic over their first woman 
member of Parliament... She was the 
one who made the most thoughtful 
speech of any of the delegates and the 
wittiest, too. To be sure as a good 
daughter of Virginia she did not per- 
mit Massachusetts to receive all the 
encomiums of the day, but I remember 
she was the one who first emphasized 
that America and England are the only 
two nations whose civilization rests on 
a genuine belief in the efficiency of the 
Bible as a guide to conduct and life. 
The Lord Chief Justice of England 
made a very pleasing address, but when 
I came to analyze it afterward I was 
surprised to discover that it was only 
a very graceful way of elucidating for 
over twenty minutes the idea that he 
was “glad to be present on such an his- 
toric occasion.” 

After luncheon the whole town took 
a half holiday. It seemed as tho every 
one of the 150,000 citizens was on the 
streets. We first asembled at the dock 
where the Pilgrims set sail for Amer- 
ica. The dock has been lengthened in 
recent years so that when you look at 
the picture herewith reproduced you 
must cut off about three-quarters of it 
to imagine the place as it was three 
hundred years ago. The Mayor wore 
his official robes of scarlet and ermine 
with the gold chain of office about his 
neck. The Lord Bishops were distin- 
guished by their silk stockings and 
gaiters. Even the American bishops 
(who are always addressed in England 
as “Your Lordship”) were in their 
chromatic costumes. The professors 
were resplendent in their academic 
robes and scarlet hoods. Perhaps the 
prettiest part of the ceremony was the 
presentation ceremony to Viscountess 
Astor, acting for Mrs. Walter H. Page, 
by the city of Plymouth of a beautiful 
silver replica of the “Mayflower” in 
honor of the late Ambassador Page, 
who had been honored with the “free- 
dom of the city” during the war. It 
was enclosed in a glass case and car- 
ried by marines after the ceremony at 
the head of the procession which 
formed at the dock and proceeded up 
to “the Hoe,” a word of whose deriva- 
tion no one seemed to know. The Hoe 
is a great flat plateau overlooking the 
harbor and the city, an ideal place for 
a parade or pageant. As we walked 
among the cheering crowds that 
thronged the streets we came to where 
the costumed actors of the pageant 
were waiting for us to review them. 
The English youths of both sexes were 
dressed up to represent all phases of 
Pilgrim and Puritan life. There were 
the wild American Indians, in war 
paint and feathers, the Puritan moth- 
ers, who, as Mr. Choate said, not only 
had to bear with the hardships of a 
New England wilderness but had to 
bear with the Pilgrim fathers as well. 
There were John Robinson, Priscilla 
Alden, Miles Standish and all the other 
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Man mills away in wheat 
vital elements of life 


Largely to this waste we can 
now trace the fact that one-third of America, 
is undernourished 


NE in every three of us— 
rich and poor alike—suffers 
@) from malnutrition, authori- 
ties say. 
Not in Russia, in Austria, in Ar- 
menia, but here in America, the world’s 
greatest food-producing nation! 


You hear, every day, complaints of 
“that tired feeling.” You 
see your friends develop- 


carries life-giving oxygen to every 
cell. The calcium, predominant ele- 
ment in every bone. The phosphorus, 
which the brain and nerves must 


have. Elements—these and others— 
absolutely essential ‘to health and 
growth. 


Only in the whole wheat grain can 
all of them be secured. 


A 





ing “nerves,” weakening 
under the strain of our 
modern life. 


Why? Those who 
study these things say 
the underlying cause in 
most cases is malnutri- 
tion—lack of the right 





The sixteen vital 
elements of nutrition 


sixteen-vital-elements 
food 

There is a food, of de- 
lightful flavor, which 
comes to you undimin- 
ished in its nutri- 
tive values—Pettijohn’s 
—whole wheat crushed 


Oxygen Sodium 
kind of food. Though you oa al Chorin and toasted. 
= enough food, — Sulphur Manganese Its natural nut-like 
agi are One + ‘ly Magnesium Potassium sweetness, brought out 
Dy Bay on Soenh @ Calcium lodine full in the toasting, ap- 


certain food elements. 


Elements the body 
needs 


The body is composed 
of water and_ sixteen 
vital chemical and min- 


In the whole wheat kernel all of 
these elements are found. But man 
mills away most of the last twelve 
of them in the outer six layers of 
the grain. 

“He has suffered both stomach 
and intestinal congestion just to 
the extent that his refining process 
has been carried on,’’ says one 
authority. And another says of 
these wasted elements: ‘‘Much ill- 
health and malnutrition come from 
their insufficiency.’’ 











peals to old and young 
alike. 


Served with cream 
and a bit of sugar if you 
wish, it makes a vital en- 
ergy ration of surprising 
deliciousness. 


If you have a child 





eral elements. To attain 
its fullest development, 
to maintain its health and normal 
functions it must be supplied with 
food containing all these elements. 


In the whole wheat grain Nature 
offers us these sixteen vital food ele- 
ments in more nearly the proper pro- 
portion than in any other food, save 
possibly milk. 


But, in the modern preparation of 
wheat, many of these elements are 
largely lost through the removal of the 
six outer layers of the grain, com- 
monly called the bran. The iron, which 
makes that part of the blood which 


who is not so rosy- 
cheeked and active as he 
should be—give him Pettijohn’s. 


If you yourself are feeling below par 
in energy and vim—try Pettijohn’s. 


If you suffer from congestion of the 
intestinal tract, give this food with its 
natural bran laxative a chance to set 
you right. 

Make tomorrow’s breakfast of Pet- 
tijohn’s, the sixteen - vital - elements 
food. Your grocer has it—or will 
gladly get it for you. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Co., 


1625M Railway Exchange Bldg., Chi- 
cago, U. S. A. 
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No man can ask more im 
questions are answered in a boo 





‘ 
| “The Brass Check” 


| iniroduction: 


cannot evade, 


the body and soul of it. 
Says Robert Herrick: ‘ 
Says Charles Zueblin: ‘ 


your case to the le. 
the word in my church and takin 
Says the * hte od (New 
thoro ireatise upon the American Press. - 
Says the “Nation” (London): 
record....a telling array of evidence. 
Says ‘the “Neues Journal” (Vienna): 
a breath-taking, clutching, frightful book.” 





copies, $9.00. 


Pasadena, 








Who Owns the Press and Why? 


When you read your daily paper, are you reading facts or propaganda? And whose 


ho furnishes the raw material for your thoughts about life? Is it honest material? 
rtant questions than these; and here for the first time the 


THE BRASS CHECK 


A Study of American Journalism 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Ninth edition just sent to press—a total of 144,000 copies | 


is a book of facts; a book packed solid with facts. Says the 


“Here are names, places, dates — such a mass of material as you cannot doubt, you 
Here are your sacred names, the very highest of your gods. 
have read this story, you will know the thing called American Journalism; you will know 


‘I wish to thank you and congratulate you.” 
**The Brass Check’ ought to raise the roof!” 

Says John Haynes Holmes: ‘‘The book is tremendous, I have 

strongly consistent ee — or one so formidably buttressed by facts. 


I again take satisfaction in saluiing you not only as a great 
novelist, but as the “blest pamphleteer in America today. 


orders for the book.” 
ork): “A most important book . 


“This “spel 


. a plain 


448 pages. Single copy, paper 60 cents postpaid; three copies, $1.50; 
ten copies, $4.50. Single copy, cloth, $1.20 postpaid; three copies, $3.00; ten 


| 
| UPTON SINCLAIR 
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(It has done so.) 
ver read a more 
Feo have proved 


I am already passing around 
. a fascinating and 
production ... 


actual record.” 
“A Book-trade ‘scoop’ 


. a highly curious 


without equal .... 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advantages 
of the Institution, shall be allowed to Students 
of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-fifth year began September 

For catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


22, 


1920, 








"Hicner Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
ptetipmation, Chemistry, Draw- 
Business and in 


tion, 
Sothere a are given by cor- 
in any time. 


ay Buiversity ; of Chiraga 


i] 
Division 6, SS ere Brings 











ON of the great 
pro rofession, eee) 


Send f yy Ang” ALCO 
SALESMENS £2" $3,500 to $10,000 a 


year. City or Traveling. 
Experience unnecessary. Quickly qualify through 
our amazing System. Free Employment Service 
to Members. Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
lines and full particulars. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. 
Ass'n, Dept. 160R. Chicago, Ll, 


FREE BOOK LEARN PIANO 
a 
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American School of Banking, 








shows how you can become a skilled player 
of piano or organ at ter usual cost. It 
shows why one lesson with an expert is 
worth a other lessons. Dr. Quinn’s 
famous Written Meth d includes all of the 
oe im t ern improvements in 
to your home the creat advantages of con- 


rtists. & 





ccountin 


new hor e sind  ~ 
s-all } 
\in- 


essons: rsonal 
st Beat yC.PRA 
pony ly 
aduate courses 


Absolutely a any other institution in 
existence. Just what every intelligent, am- 
bitious man has been looking for. Every 
step interesting. Opportunity to specialize 
along any desired line. 


for full information today. A postal or let- 
Write ter brings you all the facts by return mail. 










INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. A000d 2626 GS. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


study. For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
Pally illustrated. ae . Diplom grant: 
Quinn Conservatory, Stadio U Ui, 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25 Mass, 











How to Use the Independent 
. . a e 

in the Teaching of English 
This brochure, prepared by Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law, Head of the English Depart- 
ment of the Stuyvesant High School, where 
nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is 
of special help to teachers of Oral Composi- 
tion, Supplementary Reading, Public Speak- 
ing, Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore Speak- 
ing and Oral Expression. It is free. 
Sending for it will not place you under 
any obligation. Address The Independent, 
311 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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worthies so dear to the American boys 
and girls. After the children had sung 
the English and American national an- 
thems, and there had been much band 
playing and flag waving, the crowds 
melted away and the chief delegates 
hurried back to the Guildhall, where 
more speeches were made and listened 
to. As if all this was not enough for 
one day the evening ended with a 
great banquet given by the Mayor in 
the assembly rooms. I never saw so 
many decorations worn at one time 
before. There were Knights of the 
Bath and the Garter, and command- 
ers, Officiers and chevaliers were as 
common as dirt. I sat next to the doc- 
tor who served during the war as sur- 
geon-in-chief of the British army and 
the breast pin on which hung the 
replicas of his decorations went almost 
from shoulder to shoulder. I do not 
believe I ever saw so many honors 
dangling on one human being before. 
It was a great gathering of great Eng- 
lishmen and Americans and the hands- 
across-the-sea sentiment was thicker 
than water. Telegrams were sent to. 
the King and the President and we all 
drank out of the great loving cup in 
honor of Anglo-Saxon solidarity. 

While I was'in Holland I seemed to 
see the Pilgrims in my mind’s eye de- 
part three hundred years before, leav- 
ing the weeping, kneeling throng a‘ 
the Delfshaven dock. While I was in 
Plymouth I stood on the very stone 
flags on the dock from which they 
again departed for the New World. 
As I write this my phantom “May- 
flower” is'on the seas. By the middle 
of November she will have landed her 
precious cargo on the bleak shores of 
Massachusetts Bay and then it will be 
the turn of the United States to show 
what it can do to cement friendship 
with the people of Holland and Eng- 
land, our brothers by blood and spir- 
itual inheritance. 


Wanted: a House 


(Continued from page 81) 

from $500 to $800 for each house. 
The basement is quite a large item 
of expense at the present time, both 
excavation and rock work being ex- 
cessively high and even in a compara- 
tively small house on solid ground, a 
saving of from $150 to $200 may be had 
by excavating only half of the base- 
ment. The entire basement can be 
omitted, if necessary, and a small hot 
water heating plant installed in the 
kitchen with a slight modification of 
the floor plan. By doing this the entire 
basement may be omitted with a suf- 
ficient saving to more than pay for 
the increased cost of the heating plant 
and a sanitary concrete floor thruout 
the first story. Such a heating plant 
will save from 30 to 40 per cent of 
fuel over a basement hot air furnace, 
an item well worth considering in these 
days of high cost of fuel. 

Houses can be built in pairs, which 
is often done in certain cities and 
seems a very acceptable way to re- 
duce cost. 





Dwellings can be built in the form of 
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flats as heretofore done in certain 
cities and a suitable one-family space 
can be provided for about 60 per cent 
of its cost as a single dwelling. 

The design of the front of the house 
is often over-emphasized in the hope 
that other deficiencies may be over- 
looked, to help convince the buyer 
that he is to receive something of 
special or unusual value. In these days 
of high costs the buyer will do well to 
overlook ornamentation of all kinds 
and return to first principles, so to 
speak. Good taste and simplicity should 
rule. “Massive” fronts such as are 
often placed upon even the smallest 
houses cannot fail to add to the cost. 
Heavy stone or brick porch columns 
which usually reduce the size of the 
porch are costly, and wide projecting 
cornices supported by heavy brackets 
will require frequent painting and re- 
pair and will be the first things to 
show depreciation. Heavy tile roofs 
with wide overhanging eaves out of all 
proportion to the size of the houses, 
which seem to be considered the style, 
should be omitted. 

Certain cities in the East have set 
the style of building houses in long 
continuous rows, so that the houses 
are made available to the average 
family at a much reduced cost. Such 
building in the past has not usually 
produced attractive homes and they 
have often been dark and badly ar- 
ranged; but it is possible to build an 
attractive and very livable type of 
house in rows or groups containing 
from four to six houses in each group. 
These houses have an interesting in- 
dividual outside appearance and where 
desired may be of different sizes. They 
may be individually owned. The sav- 
ing in construction of such houses is 
from 20 to 25 per cent for all of the 
inside houses and from 10 to 15 per 
cent for the end houses over the cost 
of the same amount of living space in 
an individual and independently built 
house. The saving in cost for fuel is 
in about the same proportion. 

Building at best is certain to prove 
quite expensive, and then again it re- 
quires time. For persons seeking im- 
mediate living quarters it is well to 
look into the matter of old houses, 
which seem to constitute the major 
portion of the offerings. The very fact 
that most buyers will not hesitate to 
reject a dwelling that does not possess 
the last word in improvements and 
architecture, makes it that much easier 
and less expensive to purchase a house 
Say twenty years old or more. Yet 
such houses, so we are assured by lead- 
ing architects, are better value today 
than the majority of cottages put up 
during the last two or three years. 
These old houses are floored almost en- 
tirely with white pine, a lumber never 
excelled for building purposes, but 
which cannot be found at any price 
now. Finishings, such as doors, window 
frames and wainscoting, even in in- 
expensive buildings of the last quarter 
century, were of the finest heavy hard 
wood, which has practically disap- 
peared from the market. Lumber 
which sold for $45 to $48 a thousand 
feet six years ago now sells for $200. 
Is it any wonder, then, that an old 
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Straight— 





Regarding 


The Present Distribution of Wealth 
The League of Nations 
Capital and Labor 
The Railroads 


Our Taxation System 





If you are interested in working out the great 
problems which face us now, you should read 


OUR ECONOMIC 
AND OTHER 


PROBLEMS 


By Otto H. Kahn 
Of Mr. Kahn the late Theodore Roosevelt said: “The 


soundest economic thinking in this country today is being done 


by Otto Kahn.” | 


Mr. Kahn occupies an international position in the world 
of finance. He speaks with an authority that is based on 
broad practical experience. He deals with today but he 
brings to his discussion a vision of tomorrow. 


~ 


Discussing his associate, the late Edward Henry 
Harriman, Mr. Kahn writes: 


“His death coincided with what appears to be the ending of 
an epoch in our economic development. THis career was 
the embodiment of unfettered individualism. For better or 
for worse—personally I think for better unless we go too far 
and too fast—the people appear determined to put limits 
and restraints upon the absolutism of rulers. Therefore, | 
believe there will be no successor to Mr. Harriman, there 


will be no other career like his.” 


OUR ECONOMIC AND OTHER PROBLEMS 
is on sale at all Bookshops. Net, $4.00 
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UL..Gouglas 


$7.00 $8.00 $900 g $1000 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
YOU GAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


W. 
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las shoes. 


that it has not been 


YOU CAN 
SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 








DOUGLAS SHOES 


gee age oe 

shoes in the 
world. They are || 
sold in 107 W.L. ‘ 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 


do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.D 


o' 
The name and price is piainty {7 


stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
changed or mutilated. 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
169 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 








HONOR ROLLS | 
HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REEO & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. 


interesting routes. 





Moderate prices. Most 


Great success 1920. 


65 E, Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 





ROUND THE WORLD; 


SOUTH AFRICA 
SOUTH AMERICA § 


R 








VICTORIA FALLS 
Roosevelt Trail 
Big Game-Hunting 


INDIA-CHINA-JAPAN 
CROSS THE ANDES 
Land of Incas 


PANAMA CANAL, ETC. 
Most Wonderful Tours Ever Planned 
Send for Itinerary 
Walter H. Woods Co., 1242 Little Bldg., Boston (11), Mass, 








Talk Convincingly— 


and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in’? one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say 
it. 
If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘‘The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
ing.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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house represents an ideal solution of 
the housing problem? The person who 
is handy wiih tools can purchase an 
old house and gradually put it in order. 
Electric wiring, plumbing, a heating 
system, remodeling the rooms—all 
these things can be done little by little 
and at a very moderate cost. Even the 
ugliest house can be transformed into 
an attractive dwelling by covering it 
with metal lathe and plastering it with 
cement, so as to have stucco finished 
walls. 

Old houses are selling at low prices, 
and generally a good. piece of ground 
with fine fruit trees and hedges goes 
with an old house as compared with a 
barren piece of land measuring but a 
few feet on ail sides of the new house. 

Owing to the dismantling of Army 
and Navy cantonments in various 
parts of the country, the moment is es- 
pecially opportune for rebuilding and 
renovating operations. Second-hand 
lumber, plumbing supplies, electric wir- 
ing, furnaces, etc., can be obtained at 
less than half cost at the cantonments. 

And once the prospective buyer ob- 
tains his house he will do well to hold 
on to it, despite all kinds of tempting 
offers for it. The high prices command- 
ed by fairly modern houses have 
caused many owners to sell thei) 
homes, in the hopes: of realizing sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ profit. In their 
anxiety to lay their hands on so much 
money at one time, many of these 
parties have failed to consider their 
predicament in the event of a sale and 
their being forced to move into other 
quarters. 

We cannot but help thinking of the 
individual who lived happily in his own 
home in a New Jersey town quite near 
New York City. One day this individ- 
ual, led astray by the attractive prices 
being offered for houses in his vicinity, 
secured a sale on his house at a profit 
of three thousand dollars. Then he 
moved to New York, post haste, and 
set up his home in an elaborate apart- 
ment. Six months went by, and the 
rent took a very noticeable jump. An- 
other six months elapsed, and again the 
rent went up. Finally, at the end of 
another six months, the rent went up 
to a new figure, at which the individ- 
ual in question began to take stock of 
his three thousand dollars. To his as- 
tonishment he found himself with con- 
siderably less than one-third of his 
original profit, and he betook himself 
to the little town where once he lived 
a life of freedom from landlords. Try 
as he would he could find nothing in 
the way of a house. Finally, in desper- 
ation, he offered to buy back his former 
home. And he succeeded, but only after 
paying two thousand dollars more 
than he had received for it a year and 
a half before! 

Which story is typical of the ex- 
periences of thousands who, seeing a 
seemingly fine opportunity of realizing 
a handsome profit, have converted their 
homes into so much money which has 
soon been found to dwindle away in 
these days of the dollar which is not 
worth one hundred cents as of old. 

New York City 
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A Number of Things 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


Samuel Pepys was the F. P. A. of 
the seventeenth century. 
eet 
Will not the verdict of history be 
that Woodrow Wilson was a great 
statesman but a poor politician? 


ee 

UPROAR CAUSED BY IRISH AT PILGRIMS’ 

MEETING 
—Tribune 
SINN FEINERS FIGHT AT PILGRIM RALLY 
—Times 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride? 

Ok OK 


There are many queer crimes com- 
mitted in war time. An Australian 
gunner was courtmartialed in 1915 on 
the charge: 

That he did, to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, at Serapeum, 
Iigypt, tether a piece of cheese to a stake 
in the ground. 

eee 


Mrs. Charlie Chaplin has sued for 
divorce because her husband was too 
serious and would not allow her more 
than $250 a week. It is becoming hard- 
er and harder to suit our wives. Not 
every husband can be funnier than 
Charlie. or afford his wife more than 
$250 a week pin money. 

aE 


If the Senate persists in its opposi- 
tion to the acceptance of any mandates 
from the League of Nations we shall 
have to change a line or two in our 
national song, “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,” for this quatrain is ob- 
viously incorrect: 

Thy mandates make heroes assemble 

When Liberty’s form stands in view; 

Thy banners make tyranny tremble 


Three cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue! 


I suggest the following revised ver- 
sion: 


Thy mandates make senators tremble 
When liberty’s form stands in view; 
Thy treaties make statesmen dissemble, 
Three cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue. 


RK 


The London Times describes the re- 
ception of the Prince of Wales at Bal- 
larat, Australia, in this tactful way: 


$y the time the Prince reached Ballarat 
heavy rain was falling. Whatever the cause, 
the reception at Ballarat was noticeably 
less warm than elsewhere, tho this is not 
to say that there was any real failure in 
proper feeling. Nevertheless, the Prince 
triumphed again, carrying thru the open- 
air program in the pouring rain, with the 
Wet dripping from his bared fair hair, and 
even receiving a present of an elaborate 
pair of silk pajamas—made by the hands 
of a number of working girls who devoted 
themselves during the war years to con- 
spicuously devoted and successful war work 

with no more than properly boyish self- 
consciousness, 

Poor little chap, could not some- 
body hold an umbrella over him to 
protect his bared fair hair from the 
wet and to conceal his boyish blushes? 
It is to be hoped that the silk pajamas 
will tend to relieve that uneasy feeling 
caused by wearing a crown in bed, 
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Far Reaching Credit 


The basis of Commerce and Indus- 
try is raw material. The production, 
gathering and transporting of raw 
material through jungles, down 
tropic rivers, across many seas—all 
these operations are made possible 
by the far reaching power of credit. 
The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York employs its great 
credit resources in furthering the 
processes of production, manufac- 
ture and distribution from raw 
material to final consumption. 


National Bank of Commerce ¢ = 
in New York : £ 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 














WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? |sP SPEAKERS: ¥° 0" ' prepering materia for 


special articles, papers, speeches, de- 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCII 
other Unitarian literature sent FREE . 


Address P. 0, M., Arlington 8t. Church, 


Besten, Mass. BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 











KEYBOARD WHERE YOU WANT IT 
Portable and Indestructible 


Don’t handicap your stenographer by forcing her to work at 
a typewriter table that reduces her ‘efficiency. Give her com- 
fort and obtain her maximum speed and accuracy without 
effort. 


The “Satellite” Typewriter Stand 














saves fatigue. It is adjustable as to height and angle in a 
moment. Very simple. The new metal top now furnished is 
also adjustable. Absolutely fireproof. A big improvement 
over former models. Get one of these convenient space savers 
direct from us. Thousands being used. Guaranteed to suit 
your needs. The price is low. 


Write Dept. A 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 


60 Mt. Vernon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











DIVIDENDS 
DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 
American Light and Traction Company 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held October 5th, 1920, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Preferred 
Stock, a CASH dividend of 1 Per Cent. on the 
Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate of 1% 
shares of Common Stock on every One Hundred 
(100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, all 
payable November Ist, 1920, 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock P. 
M, on October 15th, 1920, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M. on October 28th, 1920. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NO. 16, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Company, held Wednes- 
day, October 6th, 1920, a quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 r share was declared, payable November 
ist, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, October 15th, 1920 

Books will remain open. 


WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 

October Sch, 1920. 
The regular quarterly dividend of One and 
Three-quarters Per Cent. (14%) on the Common 
Shares and One and One-half Per Cent. (1% %) on 
the Preferred Shares of this Company will paid 
November ist, 1920, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business October 22nd, 1920. Trans- 

fer books will ost close 
TERRE. J. SMITH, Treasurer. 























' INVESTMENT BANKERS 
141X South La Salle St.Chicago 














E are members of the F. T. D., an 
association of florists (1200 strong) 

which makes it possible for us to have 
flowers delivered in any part of the United 
States or Canada within two or three 
hours after your order is received. 


DARDS 


FLORIST 
341 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 

















Journalism As An 
Aid To History 
Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before 
the History Section of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, 
Novemb:r 23, 1915, has been published 


in pamphlet form and will be furnished 
free to teachers.—Write to The Inde- 
pendent, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


Il. No One “Owns” Land. 


1. Make a four minute political speech for the 
Single Tax party. 

2. Plan and prepare (ready to be printed) 
a four page leaflet of propaganda urging 
men and women to vote for the Single Tax 
ticket in the coming Presidential election. 

8. Write a brief for debate in opposition to 
the Single Tax program. 


Il. The Old World’s Homage to the Pil- 
grims. 

1. Write a 1000 word narrative of the de- 
parture of the Pilgrims from England and 
from Holland. 

2. Write a character sketch of any one mem- 
ber of the group that sailed on the “‘May- 
flower.” 

8. Memorize for recitation a poem commem- 
orating the Pilgrims. 

4. Make an after dinner speech suitable to 
a banquet at which the guests are descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims met to celebrate the 
Tercentenary of the “‘Mayflower’s” voyage. 

5. Which incident of all those that Mr. Holt 
describes during the “Old World” celebra- 
tions of the Pilgrims seems to you the 
most impressive? 


ill. The New Spirit In the Old World. 


1. Give a brief talk in which you summarize 
Mr. Bicknell’s observations as to the after- 
war conditions in each of the European 
countries. 

2. Write a letter to a student of your own 
age in Austria explaining the attitude of 
the United States toward reconstruction in 


Europe. 

8. “The bright spot in Western Europe is 
Belgium.” Develop a short essay from this 
as an opening sentence. 


IV. The Next Congress. 


1. Write an argument urging the election of 
(a) Republicans, (b) Democrats to the 
next Congress. 


V. The Story of the Week. 


1. Give a short lecture summing up the im- 
portant recent events outside the United 
States. 

2. Write a letter, as if from a friend in Ire- 
land, describing the riots there and point- 
ing out the attitude that he thinks Ameri- 
cans should take toward Ireland’s difficul- 
ties. 

8. Write a description of the Soviet control 
of Italian factories, choosing two pictures 
from page 84 to illustrate your text. 


Vi. Revival of the Gothic Grotesque. 


1. Which of the six illustrations impresses you 
most forcefully? Why? 

2. Write a ghost story or a mystery story to 
which one of these drawings would furnish 
suitable illustration. 

8. Name at least one famous story by each of 
the following authors: Poe, Maupassant, 
Hawthorne, Hugo. 


Vil. Pebbles. 


1. Which of the jokes in this column seems to 
you funniest? Analyze your reasons. 

2. Write four short jokes or humorous anec- 
dotes either from your own imagination or 
from occurrences that you have seen. Show 
upon what element the humor of each de- 
pends. 

8. Charlie Chaplin once said, “People may 
not know why they laugh at me, but J 
know.” Does comedy or humor always de- 
pend upon skilful technique? 

Vill. An Empty House. 


1. What form of verse has Mr. Starbruck 
used? Scan it. How many of the rhymes 
are perfect? 

2. Can you find in the poem examples of 
personification, onomatopoeia, simile? 

8. Write a short descriptive poem about 
something connected with your own home 
toward which you feel deep sentiment. 


IX. Wanted: A House. 


1. Write a humorous sketch depicting the ad- 
ventures of two people seeking a house in 
which to live. Have them consider a dis- 
carded street car, a houseboat, an old 
barn—anything else they might live in 
other than a dog kennel or a bird house. 

2. If you were responsible for building a 
house for yourself, which of the types men- 
tioned by the author would you choose and 
why? Write a description of its exterior, 
garden, etc.; its interior. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


I. Single Tax—No One “Owns” Land. 


1. What is the “single tax” and why is it so 
called? Who was Henry George? 

2. Mr. Macauley speaks of taxation on other 

wealth than land as “fines on production.” 
What does this meant Do you think this 
position sound? 

8. If all taxation were laid on land and houses 
and other improvements were exempted do 
you think it would contribute to solving 
the housing shortage by forcing unused 
land into use? 

4. Compare the single tax with Socialism. 
What points of difference do you note 
brought out in Mr. Macauley’s article? 


il. Gendittons in Eastern Europe — The 


New Spirit in the Old World. The 
Russo-Polish War. The Riga Confer- 
ence. Polish-Lithuanian Boundary Dis- 
pute. 


1. Name as many reasons as you can for the 
rapid recovery of Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia from war conditions. Explain why 
neighboring nations in western and east- 
ern Europe have not been so fortunate. 

2. How can American business men assist in 
restoring economic “normalcy” to Russia, 
Poland and Austria? 

3. What is the Russian attitude with respect 
to Lithuania? What is the Polish attitude? 
Indicate on a map the (approximate) 
boundaries of an independent Lithuania. 

lll. Bolshevism Abroad—Industrial Reor- 
ganization in Italy. Labor versus Bol- 
shevism. 

1. To what extent does the industrial move- 
ment in Italy show Bolshevist influence? In 
what respects does it seem more moderate 
than the Russian movement? 

2. Why are the American Socialists and labor 
unionists opposed to the establishment of 

ishevism in the United States? 

iV. Latin America — Chilean 
Named. 


1. Compare political conditions in the coun- 
tries of tropical America with those in 
Chile and account as well as you can for 
the greater stability of the latter republic. 

2. What can you find out about the contested 
election of 1876 in the United States? 

Vv. American ee The Old World’s 
Homage to the Pilgrims. 

1. Tell what you can about the temporary 
Puritan settlements in Holland. 

2. Did the Dutch themselves make any settle- 
ments in America? 

Vi. The Constitution—The Next Congress 
—A Debate. French Ways and Ours. 

1. Why is it important under our form of 
government for a President to have a ma- 
jority in both Houses of Congress of his 
own political faith? 

2. In what ways is the President controlled 
by Congress? For what purposes must he 
secure a two-thirds vote of the Senate? 

3. Are there any features of the French con- 
stitution which you would like to see adopt- 
ed in our own? If you do not like the 
French method of securing harmony be- 
tween the legislative and executive branches 
of the national government can you sug- 
gest some other method of securing this 


President 


result ? - 

Vil. The Campaign—The Next Congress. 
The Old Chief Enters the Battle. Re- 
publican Strategy. Has Harding 
Scrapped the League? Ireland and 
Article XI. 


1. In what states are there Senatorial con- 
tests? Which of these states would you 
rank as “doubtful”? Based on this esti- 
mate, what is the greatest majority each 
party could reasonably hope to have in the 
next Senate? Do you think it possible for 
either party to control two-thirds of the 
next Senate? What is the significance of 
this with reference to foreign Policy? 

2. Is there a Senatorial contest in your own 
state? What two Senators now represent 
your state? What is their attitude toward 
the League of Nations? 

8. What is the position of Senator Borah on 
the League of Nations issue? Of ex-Presi- 
dent Taft? Which position do you think 
Senator Harding more nearly agrees with? 

4. How does President Wilson explain Article 
X of the Covenant? 

5. How is the Irish question affected by Ar- 
ticle XI of the Covenant? Compare the 
opinions of President Wilson and ex-Jus- 
tice Hughes on this point. 














